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THE STATE AND ITS ROADS 


By Frederic E. Everett, 


The term “State Road,” as com- 
monly used, is more or less of a 
misnomer, when applied to the New 
Hampshire State Highway system. 
While it is true that there are State 
roads in New Hampshire, most of 
the present system is made up of 
State Aid and Trunk Line Roads. 
State Roads are those sections of 
highway, the right of way of which 
is held by the State, and the State 
is charged with the whole cost of 
construction and maintenance. State 
Aid roads are those sections of high- 
way constructed and maintained 
jointly by the State and Towns. 
Trunk Line or Cross State High- 
ways are those main lines that have 
been designated and laid out by the 
Highway Department, and are con- 
structed and maintained jointly by 
the State and Towns. 

The State records show that as 
early as the sixties, appropriations 
were made for roads. The amounts 
were for the most part small and 
were confined to towns and unin- 
corporated places that were sparsely 
settled and unable to maintain high- 
ways suitable for traffic. Practi- 
cally all the roads through the 
Notches and in and around the 
White Mountain region were built 
and maintained in this way until 
1905. 

In 1899 the laying out and build- 
ing of a state road was authorized 
by the Legislature, extending from 
the Massachusetts line at Salisbury 
and along the ocean front to New- 
castle, N. H.; through the towns of 
Seabrook, Hampton, North Hamp- 


Commissioner of Highways 


ton and Rye. This was the first 
authorized and designated State 
Highway in New Hampshire. 

The special appropriations for 
highways asked for each year stead- 
ily increased. Each representative 
was expected to get a part of the 
State money that was being distri- 
buted. The requests became so 
numerous that in 1903 an act was 
passed listing the more important 
of these roads with the idea of es- 
tablishing a system of state roads 
and confining the appropriations to 
this system rather than scattering 
it broadcast throughout the state at 
the will and pleasure of each suc- 
ceeding legislature. The roads that 
had had special appropriations and 
were deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be included in this system 
were as follows: 

Tunnel Stream Road, in the town of 
Benton. 


Lost River Road, in the towns of Eas- 
ton and Woodstock. 

Profile Road, in the towns of Lincoln 
and Franconia. 

Lafayette Road, in the towns of Fran- 
conia, Bethlehem and Carroll. 
Portland Road, in the town of Car- 

roll. 

Cherry Mountain Road, in the town 
of Carroll to the Jefferson town 
line. 

Base Road, in the town of Carroll, to 
a point near the Base Station of 
the Mount Washington Railroad. 
(Formerly known as the Mount 
Washington Turnpike.) 

Jefferson Notch Road, in the town of 
Jefferson. 

Bretton Woods Road, lying in “Craw- 
ford Purchase” and town of Car- 
roll. 








Crawford Notch Road, lying in the 
towns of Carroll and Hart’s Lo- 
cation. 

Hurricane Mountain Road, being be- 
tween Conway and Chatham. 

Pinkham Notch Road, lying in the un- 
incorporated place known as 
“Pinkham Grant,’ and in_ the 
towns of Gorham and Randolph. 

Androscoggin River Road, in the towns 
of Cambridge and Dummer. 

Errol Hill Road, in the town of Errol. 

Dixville Road, in Dixville and Mills- 


field. 
Diamond Pond Road, in town of 
Stewartstown. 
Connecticut Lake Road, in town of 
Pittsburg. 
Ocean Road, in towns of Seabrook. 


Hampton Falls, Hampton, North 
Hampton and Rye. 

Country Pond Road, in the town oi 
Newton. 

Moultonboro Roads, in town of Moul- 

tonboro. 

New London Road, in towns of New 

London and Springfield. 


Miller Park Road, in the town of 
Tempie. 

Forest Lake Road, in the town of 
Whitefield. 





These include a mileave of 133 
miles and are State Roads. They 
are practically what may be termed 
summer roads, and as such are only 
maintained during the summer sea- 
son. They are for the most part 
what we term “dirt” roads, that is, 
they are built and maintained of the 
natural material, although some of 
the Notch roads are good examples 
of gravel construction. The Ocean 
Road is what we term a built road, 
that is, it has been laid out and con- 
structed partly of gravel and partly 
of macadam and the whole been 
treated with oil or tar. 

In 1905 the so-called State Aid law 
was passed which provided for state 
assistance to all towns that made ap- 
plication for the same at their an- 
nual town meetings. It provides 


that each town must set aside a cer- 
tain sum of money for permanent 
improvement, varying from $0.25 on 
each $1,000.00 of valuation for the 
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larger towns to $1.00 for each $1,000 
of valuation for the smaller towns; 
and if a town desires state aid it 
must raise and set aside an addi- 
tional amount equal to 50% of the 
amount for permanent improvement. 
If this is done the State apportions 
to the town a certain amount of 
State money varying from $0.20 on 
each $1.00 set aside by a town of 
large valuation, to $3.00 for each 
$1.00 set aside by a town of small 
valuation. 
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It further provided for the ap- 
pointment of a State Engineer and 
an annual appropriation of $125,000 
per year to carry out the provisions 
of this act. Any town accepting 
state aid was obliged to build a 
road satisfactory to the State En- 
gineer. The funds must be used 
for construction and not for repairs 
and upkeep. 

This law was well drawn and fit- 
ted particularly well the needs and 
requirements of New Hampshire. 
It gradually brought the towns to a 
realization of the benefits of a good 
road as compared with a poor one, 
and that there was something need- 
ed in the construction of highways 


Hon. 
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besides a road machine and a gang 
of men and boys with rakes to 
smooth out the stones and sods. 

Under this act there was construc- 
ted from 1905 to 1909 around 500 
miles of highway. One particular 
fact became apparent, however, that 
it was going to be impossible to ac- 
complish a continuous system ‘of 
roads. For example, the main road, 
the important road, for one town 
might not be the most important 
road for an adjoining town, and, 
also, by the terms of the State Aid 
law a town was not obliged to con- 
fine its state aid to any one road, 
and as a result some towns had from 
two to four different sections of 
state road with no chance of con- 
necting with improved sections in 
other towns. 

Also, about this time the automo- 
bile traffic began to increase and 
tourists were demanding a connect- 
ed road through to the White Moun- 
tains. The farmer, from the short 
stretches of state aid road by his 
door, saw the advantage of a hard 
surface road and began to advocate 
a continuous road from oné town to 
another to enable him to market his 
produce and draw his supplies with- 
out travelling through mud one- 
half the year and through dust and 
over rocks and bumps the remaining 
half. 

All of these things had their in- 


fluence and helped in the. passage, of © 


the trunk line law in 1909 which pro- 
vided for the laying out and build- 
ing of three continuous trunk lines 
from the Massachusetts line:to the 
Northern part of the state‘and for a 
bond issue of $1,000,000 of which 
$250,000 was to be made available 
each year for four years. (It is in- 


teresting to note that this was the 
only bond issue that has been made 
by the State for highway purposes 
and that only $750,000 of these 
bonds were ever issued. All other 
state monies have been made avail- 
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able by direct appropriation.) 
By the terms of this act a trunk 


_line town was not eligible for state 


aid on any other road until its sec- 
tion of trunk line was constructed, 
and as an added inducement to the 
towns to raise money for this work, 
the state’s allotment was consider- 
ably increased over that on strictly 
state aid roads. All towns were 
given at least one dollar for each 
dollar raised and some of the poorer 
and smaller towns given as high as 
five or six dollars to one dollar. All 
of the towns on these lines promptly 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity offered by the State and con- 
struction work has gone steadily 
ahead each year. 

‘In 1913, three more trunk lines 
were added to the system. In 1915, 
12 so-called cross state roads con- 
n¢cting up the trunk lines at various 
points were authorized. In 1917, 
four, and in 1919, two.. Following 
is the list of these trunk lines and 
cross state roads, giving the name of 
the road and the beginning and end- 
ing of each line: 

The Merrimack Valley Road from the Mas- 
sachusetts line at Nashua to the West 


Side Road in Carroll at Twin Moun- 
tain. 


The West Side Road from the Massachu- 
setts line in Winchester to the East 
Side Road in Calebrook. 

The East Side Road from the Massachu- 
setts line at Seabrook to the West Side 

, Road in Colebrook. 

The South Side Road from the Connecticut 
River at Bellows Falls to the East Side 
Road in Portsmouth, via Keene, 
Nashua and Manchester. 


‘The Whittier Road from the Merrimack 


Valley Road in Meredith to the East 
Side Road in Ossipee. 

The Rockingham Road from the Massachu- 
setts line in Salem to the Merrimack 
Valley Road in Manchester. 

The Central Road from the West Side 
Road in Claremont to the East Side 
Road at Dover and Rochester. 

The Contoocook Valley Road from the 

Massachusetts line in Rindge to the 

Central Road in Hopkinton. 
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The Franconia Road from the Merrimack 
Valley Road in Franconia to the Wat- 
erford Bridge over the Connecticut 
river in Littleton. 

The Gorham Hill Road from the West 
Side Road in Lancaster to the East 
Side Road in Gorham, 

The Monadnock Road from the Massachu- 
setts line in Fitzwilliam to the South 
Side Road in Walpole. 

The Moosilauke Road from the Merri- 
mack Valley Road at Plymouth to the 
West Side Road in Haverhill. 

The Sunapee Lake Road from the Central 
Road in Newport to the Moosilauke 
Road in Plymouth. 

The Suncook Valley Road from the Merri- 
mack Valley Road in Allenstown to the 
East Side Road in Ossipee. 

The Winnipesaukee Road from the Merri- 
mack Valley Road in Laconia to the 
East Side Road in Rochester. 

The Mascoma Valley Road from the Mer- 
rimack Valley Road in Franklin to 
the West Side Road in Lebanon. 

The Hudson-Derry Road from the Merri- 
mack Valley Road at Nashua to the 
Rockingham Road in Derry. 

The Raymond-Plaistow Road from the 
South Side Road in Raymond to the 
Massachusetts line in Plaistow. 

The Baboosic Road from the South Side 
Road in Milford to the Merrimack 
Valley Road in Manchester. 

The Hampton Road from the South Side 
Road in Exeter to the Lafayette Road 
in Hampton. 

The New Hampshire College Road from 
the South Side Road in Stratham to 
the East Side Road at Dover. 

The Lafayette Road from the East Side 
Road in Hampton to the South Side 
Road in Portsmouth. 

The Cheshire Road from the Connecticut 
River in Chesterfield to the Contoo- 
cook Valley Road in Hillsboro. 


The laying out and building of 
these trunk lines has done more in 
the last ten years than any other one 
factor toward New Hampshire’s de- 
velopment, not only from an agri- 
cultural and commercial standpoint, 
but also in opening up sections of 
the State for summer traffic and 
summer homes that would not have 
been reached in any other manner. 

New Hampshire made the same 
mistake that practically all states 
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made that began their road pro- 
gram from fifteen to twenty years 
ago, in providing only for the con- 
struction, leaving the maintenance 
problem wholly in the hands of the 
town through which the road pass- 
ed. It is true that our original 
state aid law charged the town with 
maintenance, with the penalty that 
if the roads were not maintained 
satisfactorily to the State Engineer, 
the State could make the necessary 
repairs and charge them to the state 
tax of that town. But there were 
no funds available for this purpose 
and it was a difficult matter to carry 
out this provision of the law. 

The first four or five years, 1905 
to 1910, the motor traffic was light. 
Therefore, the wear was not of such 
a nature as to create any great anx- 
iety as to the maintenance. But 
from 1909 to 1912 traffic increased 
tremendously, and it became evi- 
dent to the State that some provi- 
sion for maintenance must be made. 
This led to the passage of the motor 
vehicle law in 1911, making avail- 
able the net income from motor 
vehicle fees, two-thirds of which 
could be spent for maintenance of 
trunk line roads and one-third for 
state aid roads. This money was 
appropriated to the towns in a simi- 
lar manner to the method of ap- 
portioning state aid and trunk line 
monies. This law went into effect 
in 1912 and during that year there 
was expended by the state for main- 
tenance $123,937.00. The money 
derived from motor vehicles fees in- 
creased year by year until in 1919 
there was expended by the state, 
$543,885.50. In spite of this tre- 
mendous increase in motor vehicle 
fees they have not increased in pro- 
portion to the mileage of new high- 
ways, and the tremendous increase 
in cost of labor and material, and it 
is only a short time before the state 
will be obliged to make a provision 
for maintenance in addition to this 
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income derived from the motor 
vehicle fees. 

Three years ago the National 
Government passed a law providing 
for Federal Aid to the States in the 
building of highways and the State 
of New Hampshire has been allot- 
ted the following amounts: 


June 30, 1917, $20,996.62 
June 30, 1918, 41,993.24 
June 30, 1919, 370,420.49 
June 30, 1920, 394,839.71 
June 30, 1921, 434,838.93 


This money is being used in the 
construction or reconstruction of 
any part of our system of trunk 
lines or cross state roads. 


Our highway system today in- 
cludes practically 2,045 miles, made 
up as follows: 


132 miles of state road. 
600 miles of state aid road. 
1313 miles of trunk line and cross 
state roads. 


Of the mileage of trunk line and 
cross state roads, 900 miles have 
been constructed by the State and 
Town, 58 miles are through the 
compact portion of the larger 
towns where the town is charged 
with the whole of the construction 
and maintenance, and 355 miles are 
unimproved. The mileage of im- 
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posits of good gravel suitable for 
road material, and it has been found 
that this type of road gives very 
satisfactory results. The first cost 
of these roads in comparison with 
the cost of the more expensive 
types of surfacing is very low, 
therefore allowing New Hampshire 
to complete a system of roads much 
sooner than could have been done 
in using a higher type of surface. 

Then again, a comparison of in- 
terests and amortization charges of 
a bond issue of such amount as 
would be required for the construc- 
tion of a higher class of pavement 
with that required for a gravel 
pavement would show $800 to $1500 
per mile (dependent on the high 
class of pavement selected,) could 
economically be used for main- 
tenance of the gravel roads. It has 
not been necessary to expend this 
amount for maintenance except in 
a few isolated cases. 

However, there are sections of 
the main trunk lines where the tre- 
mendous increase in traffic has de- 
manded a_ harder surface than 
gravel and there: are on the main 
trunk lines, more particularly be- 
tween the larger towns, about 75 
miles of hard surfaced road, made 
up of for the most part of bitumi- 
nous macadam and bituminous con- 











proved roads is mainly of gravel crete. This year there is available 
construction. It is generally known from all sources’ the following 
that New Hampshire has large de- amounts: 
State Town Federal _ Total 

Construction F. A. $95,750.00 $140,999.99 $256,750.00 $513,500.00 
Reconstruction F, A. 70,917.00 68,583.00 139,500.00 279,000.00 
Trunk Line construc. 99,778.00 87,382.25 187,160.25 
State Aid construc. 111,952.00 397,726.50 483,760.00 
State Aid Maintenan. 108,495.07 104,004.03 212,499.10 
Trunk Line mainten. 274,289.89 211,244.13 485,534.02 
State Road mainten. 60,000.00 60,000.00 
Town Road maintenan. 20,275.00 20,275.00 40,550.00 





Total 


$841,456.96 $1,030,214.90 $396,250.00 $2,262.003.37 
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These funds are to be used in the 
construction and reconstruction, of 
the trunk lines and cross state road 
system, for the usual state aid con- 
struction and for maintenance. 

In addition, the Department is 
planning to take over from the 
towns, and assist in their main- 
tenance, the unimproved sections of 
the laid-out cross state roads. It 
has been found that the towns will 
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not maintain any part of a trunk 
line or cross state road after it has 
been laid out, they claiming in most 
cases that it is money thrown away 
to maintain any part of a road that 
is to be built by the state and town 
sometime in the future. No great- 
er service could be given the travel- 
ing public than by assuming the 
maintenance of these unimproved 


sections. 

















TO THE AMERICAN LEGION 


By A:ny T. Dolloff 


You met and you conquered the foe. 
You fought like the heroes you are. 
You came to the homes you had saved 
With many a wound and a scar. 





You have passed through a lifetime of hell. 
You have known the worst furies of hate. 
You have seen—and you try to forget— 
Things too fiendish for tongue to relate. 


And you have met Princes of God, 
Too noble to need our applause, 
True Knights of the Cross and the Crown 
Whose crucified lives won our Cause. 

















We hail you and cheer you today! 
We love you for what you have done! 

Our glad hearts are bursting with praise 
For brave Father, true Brother, dear Son. 


But think not your labor complete 
For still the whole world has her foes 
Who seek with the malice of Huns 
To add to her burden of woes. 


The demon whose name is Foul Greed 
And the demon of Selfish Unrest 

Are stalking abroad day and night 
Without pause in their infamous quest. 






We must meet them and face them today. 
You must still be our bulwark of strength,— 
Our trust in this critical hour 

Whose testing will try you at length. 


TURNPIKES, TOLL-GATES AND STAGE~-COACH 
DAYS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Mabel Hope Kingsbury 


When the Indian war broke out 
in 1755, two families, who had set- 
tled in a “pathless wilderness” of 
New Hampshire, were obliged to 
hurry their families to the fort to 
escape the attack of the red men. 
The incident is thus described: 


* “My father came in great haste 


from his work, saddled his horse and 
told my mother to get ready quickly 
to ride to the fort. They started at 
once—my father in the _ saddle 
(doubtless with little Ruth, four years 
old, in his arms) mother on the pillton 
behind, clinging with one hand to her 
husband and with the other grasping 
the meal sack into which the baby 
(Bathsheba, about one year old) had 
been hastily dumped for greater con- 
venience in transportation (carrying 
it dangling beside the horse.) The 
fort was reached in safety, but on 
alighting from the horse, the sack was 
opened and the baby was found with 
her head downwards, having made the 
journey of four perilous miles in that 
abnormal condition.” 


That happened before the turn- 


pike days! Such instances showed 
our forefathers the desirability and 
necessity of good roads. The early 
records of New Hampshire towns 
have much to say about roads; the 
kind, the width, the survey, etc., and 
usually said roads had some distin- 
guishable name, such as Dart road, 
Dinah’s road, Streeter road, and the 
like. 

When, in 1796, a new kind of road 
appeared it also had a name—the 
turnpike road. 

Frederic J. Wood, in his recently 
published work, “The Turnpikes of 
New England,” tells us that his ef- 
forts to gather data on the subject 
of turnpike roads in the New Eng- 
land states were at first fruitless. 
One reason, probably not the right 

* Keene History. 


one, why there was so little record- 
ed about the new idea in roads (the 
turnpike) may have been this; the 
townsmen had been talking, discuss- 
ing, and making roads for forty or 
more years, and they felt that they 
had said and recorded all there was 
to be said on the subject. 
** In many New England towns will 
be found an old road locally known as 
“the turnpike,” or the “old turnpike,” 
over which are hovering romantic ira- 
ditions of the glory of stage-coach 
days, while perhaps a dilapidated old 
building, standing close beside its now 
grass-grown pathway, is_ reverently 
pointed out as having occasionally 
been the temporary resting place of 
men great in our country’s annals. 
But aside from the charm of such old 
stories the inquirer will be able to 
learn but little for, strange to say, 
those old roads have not found their 
place in history, and what little is 
known about them seems to be fast 
departing with an older generation.” 


Major Wood found his task most 
interesting when he made search in 
old deeds and dust-covered volumes 
for what records have been made in 
regard to the turnpike roads, and the 
result of his investigations and re- 
search is of inestimable value, and 
makes most entertaining reading. 

To enlighten our hazy under- 
standing of the meaning of “turn- 
pike” he tells us that as distin- 
guished from the ordinary roads of 
the same time, a turnpike road was 
one on which gates barred the pro- 
gress of the traveller, and payment 
was demanded at these gates for the 
privilege of using the road. These 
payments were called “toll” and the 
gates were known as “toll-gates.” 
The privilege of building such turn- 
pikes and of collecting toll thereon 


** The Turnpikes of New England by 
Frederic J. Wood. 
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was conferred by the legislature of 
the state upon various individuals 
under the form of turnpike corpora- 
tions, and the roads were construct- 
ed by private capital, were privately 
owned, and were operated for the 
revenue derived from the collection 
of the tolls. 

On the fourteenth day of June, 
1796, the “Proprietors of The New 
Hampshire Turnpike Road” were in- 
corporated. Massachusetts had in- 
corporated its first turnpike road 
three days previously, but displayed 
no greater zeal in building its road; 
the first turnpike in this state was 
promptly completed, covered a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles and passed 
through the towns of Durham, Lee, 
Barrington, Nottingham, North- 
wood, Epsom, Chichester, Pem- 
broke and Concord. 


* “Tts eastern terminus was at the 


Piscataqua Bridge, which connected 
Durham and Newington over a half 
mile of water, and was considered in 
those days a marvel of bridge building. 
The western end was at the “Federal 
Bridge” over the Merrimac in Concord, 
and the road there is now known as 
Portsmouth Street.” 

The granite marker that locates 
the site of the first ferry, and the 
Tucker ferry, and later the Federal 
Bridge might well have added to 
its notes the fact that it also marks 
the westerly terminus about 1798, 
of The New Hampshire Turnpike. 

The Third New Hampshire Turn- 
pike was chartered in December, 
1799, to run from Bellows Falls 
through Walpole, Surry, Keene, 
Marlboro, Jaffrey and New Ipswich 
on the route to Boston. Building 
of the road began in 1800, and this 
“pike” came over the hills by what 
is now known as the “old Walpole 
road.” 

It is related of Daniel Webster 
that, when going up the Walpole 
hills on this old Walpole road, he 
requested the driver of the stage- 
coach to halt at the top of one of 

* Frederic J. Wood. 


the hills in order that he might 
alight and view the magnificent 
scenery. 

This Walpole road got itself 
“talked about” not only enthusias- 
tically because of its magnificent 
view and beautiful scenery, but also 
vigorous and conclusive sentiments 
were expressed in regard to the 
steepness of the hills and the diffi- 
culty of keeping the turnpike in re- 
pair. 

Efforts were made to change the 
turnpike’s course, by building a new 
road through the gap where the rail- 
road now runs, and so avoid the 
steep hills. The towns, however, 
opposed the project because of the 
expense, and the small benefit they 
thought they would receive. After 
twenty years of opposition this road 
—Summit road it is called—was 
completed, but before that time the 
Third New Hampshire had ceased 
to exist as a turnpike. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Cheshire branch of the 
B. & M. R.R., excepting that the 
railroad does not cross the foot of 
Monadnock mountain as the old 
turnpike did. 

As first laid out, the turnpike did 
not enter the center of Keene at 
Central Square, but curved to the 
west, and passed around it. In 
1208 a revision of the line was made 
and the present straight lines of 
Court Street became the new turn- 
pike limits. 

A turnpike from Keene through 
Troy to Fitzwilliam was completed 
about 1806. In 1805 appeared the 
Cheshire Turnpike, which extended 
north from Keene (by the old road, 
east side of the river) through Sur- 
ry, passing the Holbrook tavern, and 
over the hills of Alstead to Drews- 
ville and Charlestown. These two 
corporations made connection at 
Keene, crossing the Third New 
Hampshire turnpike, and created a 
lively competition for the travel to 
and from Boston. 








Court Street, Keene, N H. Turrpv New Hampsuire TurRNpIKE 
Lottery Bridge, Claremont, N. H. Seconp New Hampsuire TURNPIKE 
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One of the noted tavern stands 
in Cheshire County was situated in 
the north part of Surry on the line 
of the Cheshire Turnpike. Captain 
Francis Holbrook owned it for many 
years; he enlarged the tavern, re- 
built and enlarged the barns, built 
a slaughterhouse where a _ beef, 
sheep or hogs were killed weekly 
during the winter season. It was 
not uncommon for his stables to 
accommodate twenty-five or thirty 
horses upon a single night. 

This being on the main line from 
Boston to Montreal during stage- 
coach days, in the fall of each year, 
soon after the first snow storm, the 
farmers of eastern Vermont and 
western New Hampshire made a 
trip to Boston with butter, cheese, 
pork, beef, etc., to exchange for gro- 
ceries, dry goods, molasses, codtish 
and other goods. At times the 


road, as far as the eye could see, 
would be black with teams, going 


or coming. 

It is said of Captain Holbrook that 
he usually kept an extra yoke of 
oxen in his barn to help the heavy 
teams up the Alstead hills. 

This Cheshire turnpike had the 
misfortune to have several accidents 
and other troubles occurred on its 
road; perhaps that explains the im- 
pression noted by Mr. Wood that 
the road was unpopular. 

In the spring of 1839, when the 
ice broke up in the river, it took 
away the old Cheshire bridge above 
Charlestown. One of the bents of 
it came down the river whole, and 
it was feared that the Tucker toll- 
bridge would be taken by the bent 
striking it. It is related of Mr. 
Tucker, at this time, that he stood at 
the end of the bridge gesticulating 
wildly with his cane as if trying to 
convince the ruined bridge that it 
better go under his bridge by the 
west channel, as it would take away 
his structure if it went by the east 
channel. 

* “As the floating bridge reached 
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the place where the two channels di- 
vide, it suddenly all went to pieces, 
flattening out so it passed under with- 
out damaging the bridge above, and 
the most of it went by the east pass- 
age. As it floated past the upper end 
of the village, and into the upper end 
of the rapids, end foremost, the sign 
was still in its place warning ‘Passen- 
gers not to pass faster than a walk.’” 
The great freshet of January 13, 
1841, carried away the turnpike 
bridge in Surry, and also the turn- 
pike bridge in Drewsville. The 
next year, on Town-meeting day, 
three stages with mail and passen- 
gers found the bridge at Cold river 
almost afloat. One of the drivers 
attempted to cross, and was nearly 
over when the bridge floated away, 
taking the coach and all on board 
with it, and at the same time drag- 
ging the horses from the bank into 
the water. Three women were 
drowned, and a man (a messenger 
conveying money to the bank at Bel- 
lows Falls) was pulled ashore in an 
insensible condition. Other troubles 
of a different nature also occurred 
on this Cheshire turnpike. At one 
time a large freight team was com- 
ing down the Alstead hills; the load 
tipped over, and many large tubs 
of butter rolled down the hill into 
the gulch below. The breaking of 
some part of the harness caused the 
load to slip forward on the horses, 
and the leg of one was broken. In 
1848 occurred the stage-coach wreck 
which was thus chronicled in the 
Keene Sentinel of October 19th. 
* “The Drewsville and Charlestown 
stage while coming down the long hill 
above Captain Holbrook’s tavern on 
Monday, October 16, was upset by the 
pole breaking, and a lady was consid- 
erably injured, having her head badly 
cut. Other passengers and the driver 
received slight hurts. The stage had 
only nineteen passengers with the bag- 
gage on board, and six horses attach- 
ed. The horses cleared themselves 
from the wreck, which fortunately. by 
the intervention of a stone wall, was 
stayed from rolling down a steep hill 
and probably killing some of _ the 
passengers.” 
* History of Rockingham, Vt. 
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The stage-coach of the above ac- 
cident was said to have been one 
of the Montreal and Boston coaches, 
all painted in gold and panelled 
glass. 

Although the Cheshire turnpike 
was rocky and steep after leaving 
Holbrook’s tavern for the north, 
south of the tavern it ran through 
the beautiful valley of Surry, and 
made a delightful thoroughfare. The 
turnpike became free in 1841, and 
the present road takes the same 
route over those same Alstead hills. 
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Junction, but took a more direct 
course. Between Andover and Pot- 
ter Place the old turnpike can, still 
be seen close beside the railroad 
track, and also in Lebanon; in other 
places the two are far apart. 

In connection with the Coos Turn- 
pike, Mr. Wood tells us about a 
“turkey drive.” <A boy in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., was a helper in driving 
a flock of five hundred turkeys from 
that town to Lowell,- Mass. 


* “A line of freight wagons was run 
by Balch, each team composed of eight 
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Surry VALLEY, CHESHIRE TURNPIKE. 


It is said of the Fourth New 
Hampshire Turnpike that the road 
was located by a committee selected 
entirely from men outside of this 
state. They estimated the cost at 
six hundred dollars a mile, but it 
proved to be over $1,200 a mile. 
Annual fall trips similar to those al- 
ready mentioned, were made over 
this road. 

This Fourth New Hampshire 
turnpike was the predecessor of the 
Southern Division of the B. & M. 
R.R, from Concord to White River 


well-groomed white: horses, one seat 
being occupied by a stalwart negro, a 
striking figure and unusual in those 
days.” 

Frederic J. Wood. 


* “The drive became a notable pro- 
cession, and word of its coming was 
carried in advance .by the more rapid 
travellers who had passed it, so that 
whole villages would be on the watch 
for its arrival. As the birds became 
accustomed to the manner of  pro- 
gressing, more ceremony developed, 
and soon our youthful custodian found 
that he could lead the way with the 
flock following him. A gobbler of es- 
pecial dignity soon assumed a position 
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beside the leader, and thus the pro- 
cession advanced at the rate of about 
twenty-three miles a day until its des- 
tination was reached without the loss 
of a single bird.” 

This incident reminds me of “rem- 
iniscences” I have heard relating to 
droves of sheep, hogs, and turkeys, 
and occasionally a string of horses, 
that used to come down the old 
Cheshire turnpike before 1840. 

Large droves of cattle went 
through Surry, which was one of 
the stopping-places at night. George 
Pierce of Royalston, Mass., (said to 
have been a nephew of President 
Franklin Pierce) and others, in Sep- 
tember and October of each fall for 
over thirty-five years, bought from 
400 to 700 head of Durham cattle 
in Duxbury, Fayston and other 
towns of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. N. Joslin’s farm in Waits- 
field, Vt., was the starting point af- 
ter the drove was collected. The 


route was down through Warren, 


Greenville, Hancock, Rochester, 
Stockbridge, Barnard, Woodstock, 
South Woodstock, West Windsor, 
Weathersfield, then over Cheshire 
Bridge (a toll-bridge) into New 
Hampshire, and down the 
Cheshire turnpike to Surry and 
Keene,’ Swanzey and Richmond, and 
on to the home ¢ Mr. Pierce ia 
Royalston. Thetrip took about 
two weeks, and was often a “whole 
circus” for the watchers of the pass- 
ing drove. 

In 1819, a century ago, a path by 
which the summit of Mount :Wash- 
ington could be reached was cut by 
Ethan Crawford. In 1821 he opened. 
another path along the line after- 
wards utilized by persons climbing 
the mountain. Other foot and bri- 
dle paths appeared, but it was not 
till 1853 that a turnpike “arrived” 
here. That year the Mount Wash- 
ington Road Company was incor- 
porated with turnpike privileges. 
The route was surveyed, construc- 


* Frederic J. Wood. 
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tion begun, and the road half com- 
pleted, when financial difficulties 
drove the company out of existence. 
In 1859 the Mount Washington 
Summit road came into existence, 
bought up the old road, completed 
it, and access by carriage to Mt. 
Washington’s summit was given in 
1861. This carriage road is still in 
operation, and tolls are collected 
from persons travelling over it. 

The Willey house, in the heart of 
the Notch between the stupendous 
mountain sides, stood beside the 
Tenth New Hampshire Turnpike. 
After the landslide which crushed 
out the lives of the Willey family 
who had fled in terror from the 
building, left the house uninjured, 
“Various household articles were 
scattered around as they had been 
dropped in the moment of flight, and 
the family Bible lay open on the 
table.” 

The Tenth New Hampshire turn- 
pike was planned to connect Port- 
land with Lake Champlain, but did 
not wholly succeed. In 1826 many 
miles of its road were washed away, 
and later reconstructed. 

Even a brief description of other 
turnpikes—and they were not few 
in ttumber—in the mountain region 
of our “state might well by them- 
selves provide material for a lengthy 
article. Mr. Wood’s account of 
them, and his graphic description of 
the wonderful scenery which they 
haVe opened up to all nature-loving 
people, is exceedingly interesting. 

The last turnpike charter granted 
in New England by virtue of which 
a turnpike was built or operated was 
The Liberty Road. This was for 
access to the top of Mount Cho- 
corua, and it was granted in the year 
1887 to James’ Liberty and some of 
his neighbors to maintain a “bridle 
path and carriage road from near 
the dwelling house of Charles Du- 
rell in said Tamworth (where said 
road is now located and construct- 
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ed) to the line between the towns of 
said Tamworth and Albany, thence 
to the top of Chocorua Mountain in 
said town of Albany.” 

This road is one of seven by 
which Chocorua may be ascended. 
It leaves the highway in the north- 
central part of Tamworth, at the 
Durell farm, and near the “Nat Ber- 
ry Bridge.” The first part of the 
way is a carriage road, at the ter- 
mination of which is the Half Way 
House where toll is collected. It 
is a foot or bridle path from there 
to the Peak House, which is some 
little distance below the actual sum- 
mit of the mountain. The Peak 
House was swept down the moun- 
tain side by a fierce storm in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and a new building 
has since been built. Mr. Liberty 
secured his charter in 1889; the next 
year, with some school-girl friends, 
my brothers and sevenal other boys, 
I went over this turnpike to Cho- 
corua’s summit. We were almost 
the first persons to pay toll, and Mr. 
Liberty and his accordion accom- 
panied us part way up the mountain- 
side. There was no Peak House 
that year; merely a six-foot stone 
wall on three sides enclosing a 
space just large enough to include 
two tents, side by side. We reached 
this location late in the afternoon, 
made our bonfire, ate our supper, 
sat on the rocks, and listened to 
Mr. Liberty’s tale of the building 
of the road, etc.; and he also enter- 
tained us with selections on the ac- 
cordion, much to our amusement 
and chagrin—its music was “all-per- 
vading” and we couldn’t hear our- 
selves even think. 

At midnight the boys must need 
get out the only lantern, and make 
for the top of the mountain, “just 
for the fun of it.” 

We girls sat on the stone wall 
and watched the glimmer of the 
lantern as it wound in and out 
among the rocks and listened to 
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Mr. Liberty’s description of the 
steep rocks and perilous places they 
would find and his oft repeated as- 
sertion that they would be lost if 
the lantern got broken. 

The boys, of course, returned in 
safety, and then we stowed our- 
selves as best we could in the two 
tents; nine in the boys tent, and 
eight in ours! 

Just a board floor, and no pillow 
nor head rest, and no covering ex- 
cept the extra wraps we had brought 
with us. 

We were too excited and uncom- 
fortable to sleep, but, finally, the 
occupants of the other tent having 
exhausted their stock of college, 
camp songs and the like, we were 
being gradually lulled to sleep by 
the pleasantest of whistling almost 
under their breath by those boys. 
They were whistling in perfect uni- 
son the tune of America, when sud- 
denly Liberty burst in, and roared 
out that they were not doing it 
right, and he would show them how. 
The accordion came into play once 
more, and we had some music. There 
was no further thought of sleep. 
Before sunrise we were eating lunch 
and hurrying for the summit to ar- 
rive in time to see the sun rise. It 
was glorious, and the beginning of 
a “red letter” day for us. In the 
memory of one of the girls it is also 
scheduled as a “blue” day, for she 
was the unfortunate one of the par- 
ty to carry down the mountain turn- 
pike, slung across her shoulder, a 
bag filled with blueberries. At the 
end of the trip the berries were a 
pulp, and her clothes a “sight!” 

There is much more that could be 
written about. the turnpikes of this 
state, and I have not even men- 
tioned those of the other New Eng- 
land states, and must refer the rea- 
der to “The Turnpikes of New Eng- 
land” for a most interesting account 
of all these turnpikes; for me there 
must be a halt somewhere, and the 
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Liberty road isa good stopping 
place. It:has memories, red, white, 
and blue! 

It is not easy to locate the toll- 
gate buildings of the turnpike roads 
in New Hampshire; many are 
wholly: unknown, and: others _ will 
soon be forgotten. I have recently 
had the good fortune to see the old 
sign which swung’ in the breeze on 
the old Cheshire: turnpike at the 
building in northern Surry. 
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of the sign still in existence is three 
feet four inches long and one foot two 
and one-half inches ‘wide, and is a 
good pine board about: one inch thick. 
The wood has been eaten away by the 
weather, leaving. the letters plainly 
standing up and are easily read. The 
horizontal lines mark the middle of the 
board. 


It. is,a matter of regret that the 
remainder of the sign-board has been 
lost ;. not,many of.the toll-gate signs 
of this.state are now in, existence. 
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ToLi-GaTe BUILDING, CHESHIRE TURNPIKE. 


Two wheels drawn by one horse 
Every: additional horse 


Each ¢hariot, coach, stage waggon, phae 


ton or chaise, with four wheels 
drawn by two horses, 
Every additional horse, 


Every ten. cattle, horses, mules, &c. 


* “The famous old toll-gate of the 


Cheshire turnpike (in Surry) is’ now 
marked by a few rocks and a sag in 
the ground—nearly obliterated and fast 
passing into oblivion. Here toll was 
exacted from both the rich and poor 
for nearly forty years. In those days 
the gate was hung in a building which 
extended over the highway. The 
keeper’s house and barn were on the 
west side. of the road, and a store, 
shoe-shop and wheelwright shop were 
opposite, on the east side. The part 


20 | like su 


13 
of hors 


Each cart 


32 of burd 


13 


| 
13 ] | _ Every 
|: 


Every ten 


The original box, made of birch 
bark, in which were kept the earliest 
tolls of the first toll-bridge across 
the Connecticut riverat Bellows 
Falls, built by Colonel Enoch Hale 
of Walpole, N. H., is still in the pos- 
session of one of Colonel Hale’s de- 
scendants. In a recent number of 
the Granite Monthly, Hon. George 


* Surry Town History—in preparation. 
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B. Upham states that when the reg- 
ular stage routes were first estab- 
lished, the stages did not make a 
practice of crossing this toll-bridge 
on account of the expense of toll, 
but went directly up the river from 
Boston and Keene to Charlestown. 
When passing the end of the toll- 
bridge, the driver blew his horn and 
any prospective passengers from 
Bellows Falls must cross the bridge 
on foot, taking their baggage over 
in a wheelbarrow. 

On the Lincoln Turnpike it is a 
delightful ride from the Profile 
House down the Pemigewasset val- 
ley, passing Profile Lake, The Old 
Man of the Mountain, The Basin, 
The Pool, and at the end of a five- 
mile ride one comes to a picturesque 
opening in the stone wall, which is 
the gateway, and place of collecting 
toll for this turnpike. 

The tollhouse at the foot of Mount 


Washington on The Mount Wash- 
ington Summit Road gives access 
to a road which 


** “for the first four miles winds 
among a dense growth of forest trees, 
and then passes through a ravine, and 
over the eastern side of the mountain. 
The grade is easy and the roadbed 
excellent. Each turn discloses some 
new prospect—a wide valley faintly 
green, with a brook or a river flashing 
through it; a deep dell, with a swaying 
sea of foliage; an overhanging cliff 
that seems to render impossible any 
further ascent, or a wonderful array 
of peaks.” 


A road that gives one of the most 
beautiful rides of the many noted 
White Mountain rides is a “may- 
have-been” turnpike. This road 
near the Glen House gives an un- 
surpassed view of the Great Gulf 
and the Presidential Range, and 
further south Huntington and Tuck- 
erman’s ravines and the Alpine Gar- 
den. 

* “The sharp slopes and the moun- 
tain outlines rising in startling profile. 
About a mile west from the lower end 
of the turnpike franchise a less known 
feature is found. Poised in apparent 
insecurity on a steep slope an enormous 
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boulder seems about to roll down the 
hillside at the slightest touch. And 
for miles the Ellis and Peabody rivers 
show their charms at every turn.” 

The “Dollycops Road” was in this 
section of the state, and the cellar 
of the house where the Dollycops 
family lived can still be seen near 
the bridge over the Peabody river. 
Tradition has it that the Dollycops 
couple, husband and wife, lived to- 
gether, but did not speak to each 
other for twenty years. 

Rates of toll seemed high to many 
people, and there were various ex- 
pedients adopted to avoid paying 
them. I have read somewhere of 
one winter that was severe enough 
to freeze the ice on a river so that 
it was safe for teams to cross, and 
this was the custom, instead of us- 
ing the toll bridge over the river. 
The owner of the toll-gate was 
“righteously” indignant, and built a 
wall, blocking the road across the 
ice, but this was torn down, and, 
presumably, there were words said 
by both parties. 

Now, Jet us go back, in imagina- 
tion, to the travellers over these 
turnpike roads. We fancy that in 
the early days of the turnpike they 
must have been stern and sober men 
intent upon the hard problem of 
wrestling a living from the soil. Or 
perhaps our fancy pictures men 
young in years but old in the ex- 
perience of teaming the necessary 
freight over miles and miles of dus- 
ty roads. We do not see much en- 
joyment about it all nor hear the 
sounds of laughter or merriment. 

But when I mention stage-coach 
days, a different scene presents it- 
self before our eyes. A romantic 
interest centers about the’ stage- 
coaches, and we seem to see the 
prancing horses and shining coach. 
It was not till 1828 that a really 
comfortable coach arrived, but long 
before that the women and children, 


** Harper’s Monthly. August, 1877. 
* Frederic J. Wood. 
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The late William -F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” in the Driver’s Seat. 
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as well as the other sex had become 
accustomed to some kind of a ve- 
hicle, and a journey was an affair 
not only of importance but of 
pleasure. 

When Thomas Twining made a 
journey from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia in 1795 the vehicle was a 
long car with four benches, 

* “three of these in the interior held 
nine passengers, and a tenth passenger 
was seated by the side of the driver 
on the front bench The entrance 
was in front, over the driver’s bench. 
Of course the three passengers on the 
back seat were obliged to crawl across 
all the other benches to get to their 
places, there were no backs to the 
benches—there was no space for lug- 
gage, each person being expected to 
stow his things as he could under his 
seat or legs.” 

When the Concord coach was in- 
troduced about 1828, success in the 
design of a coach was nearly at- 
tained ; little improvement has since 
been made. These are the coaches 


that have made riding comfortable, 
and to the lover of horses, a journey 
pleasurable and full of excitement. 
In the hazy memories of childhood 
I can remember having seen one of 


these old Concord coaches which 
an uncle of mine used to drive, and 
which he kept for many years after 
his stage-coach days were over. 

He was not yet of age when he be- 
gan taking contracts from the Gov- 
ernment to carry the mails; dur- 
ing the thirty years which followed 
he had over 60 contracts for a longer 
or shorter period. Many of the 
stage lines he owned were in the 
vicinity of Keene, and he became 
one of the best known stage drivers 
in this state. The route from Hills- 
boro and Keene was Hillsboro 
through North Branch Antrim, on 
to South Stoddard (then Stoddard 
Box) on to Munsonville and East 
Sullivan to Keene. The stage went 
up one day and back the next. He 
also had the route between Hills- 
boro through Antrim to Benning- 

* Frederic J. Wood. 
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ton. He owned the route between 
Hillsboro through Washington to 
Lempster; a younger brother, my 
uncle Enoch, was often the driver 
on this route. He would leave 
Hillsboro on the arrival of the train 
from Concord about 4.30 P.M., and 
return the next morning in time to 
reach Hillsboro about 8 A. M. 

During the Civil War days he 
had on the road two stages at a 
time, conveying those about to en- 
list and the veterans between Hills- 
boro and Keene; few of those men 
are now living. 

Within the past week I have 
heard from a man, eighty years old 
on last Christmas Day, who remem- 
bers the stage-coach days and my 
uncle Noah Jackson very well. This 
man worked in the stables in the 
rear of the Eagle Hotel in Keene 
where the stage put up. He told 
of meeting Mr. Jackson one time af- 
ter a big snow storm similar to the 
one we have had this winter, and 
the stage was not able to get 
through for two or three days. 

Uncle Noah was a finely propor- 
tioned man, tall and erect; his white 
hair and white beard which he had 
as a young man, seemed in my child- 
ish fancy to be accounted for only 
by the wonderful and exciting ex- 
periences he must have Had as a 
stage-coach driver. 

The horseless carriage has taken 
the place of the old time stage- 
coach, but good roads are still nec- 
essary. Will this generation see 
both forgotten, and:air-coaches the 
usual mode of transportation? Per- 
haps. May TI be there to see—and 
write about it! 
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Dartmouth—which is celebrating, 
as these columns are being written, 
one hundred and fifty years of na- 


tional usefulness—began with a 
past. Eleazer Wheelock was a man 
who looked into the future and be- 
yond the western frontier, then not 
clear of the short rivers which 
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empty into the Atlantic. In locat- 
ing his new college on the upper 
Connecticut he placed it in the 
midst of those New England 
pioneers, who have done so much 
to push our frontier westward to 
the Pacific and have so profoundly 
influenced, decade after decade, the 
new communities which have been 
founded back of its advancing front. 
While his plan of educating the In- 
dians, those stout defenders of the 
forest, failed of success, the history 
of the college and the biographies 
of her sons are the story of the 
realization of his purpose to bring 
the continent under the dominion 
of Christian religion, government, 
and intellectual ideals. 

His Indian school, at Lebanon, 
Connecticut, took definite form as 
Moor’s Indian Charity School, in 
1755. His relations with the New 
Hampshire provincial government, 
which ultimately led to the moving 
of the School and the establishment 
of the College at Hanover, began in 
1761. His ability and untiring ef- 
forts made him and his _ project 
famous, in Great Britain as well as 
America, before the College was 
chartered (1769) and began its 
work. 

All colleges—if not all schools— 
in this period provided some train- 
ing in the argumentative presenta- 
tion of assigned subjects, or ques- 
tions. It is not strange, then, that 
the Indian youth should have re- 
ceived such training—certainly not 
strange under so progressive a 
teacher as Wheelock, who knew, 
not only the methods of the col- 
leges and schools, but also the 
great native ability of the Indian as 
an orator. A contemporary letter 
informs us that the Indian pupils 
appeared in disputations in English 
on questions chosen for them, or by 
themselves, from subjects in the 
arts and sciences. But the number 
of Indian boys at Hanover, small at 
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best, dwindled; and by 1785 none 
were left. So we lack—what 
would, doubtless, have come into 
being, had they continued in suf- 
ficent numbers—an Indian literary 
and debating society. 

The College was chartered in the 
period when the basis was laid for 
our War of Independence in the 
establishment, or, at least the defi- 
nition, of our political ideals. It 
was a time of thinking, of writing, 
of conversing, of preaching, and of 
debating on public affairs and politi- 
cal questions. The time when col- 
lege men, true to their task of fit- 
ting themselves for leadership form- 
ed debating societies—as we find 
them doing in the colleges then in 
existence. The most famous col- 
lege societies date from those years. 

The constructive political and 
social problems of the Thirteen 
Colonies were inherited by . the 
pioneers, as they pressed westward 
and organized new communities 
and states; and, everywhere, they 
have exhibited the same genius for 
political thought and _ discussion 
that their Revolutionary forefathers 
possessed. In their new colleges 
literary societies were established, 
which flourished and were a vital 
element in student life after their 
older prototypes had lost their 
dominant influence, or had wholly 
disappeared. Debate was by no 
means the sole object of the 
societies, nor the sole sphere of 
their activity; but it was the life- 
giving element which made them 
the all-embracing organization of 
student life. The interchangeable 
adjectives, used to describe them, 
“debating” and “literary,” are both 
accurate—the latter is comprehen- 
sive, the former emphatic. 

Dartmouth was too new, too 
weak in numbers, in the ‘period of 
national preparation to join her 
older sisters in this movement; 
though there were, doubtless, in 
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Hanover those informal discussions 
and conversations in which students 
of all lands and all.times, have de- 
lighted and from which they have 
profited so greatly. .Her progress 
too—while she.did not suffer so sev- 
erely as did Harvard, Yale, and the 
other colleges on the . seaboard— 
was retarded by. the war.- Yet she 
gained ground and established her- 
self firmly. Subject,.as her. stu- 
dents were, to the full influence of 
the Revolution and the frontier and 
the local political excitement of the 
Vermont. controversy, they |; inevi- 
tably followed the.example of the 
older institutions, at the earli- 
est. practicable .moment, in es- 
tablishing ., societies. The.. first 
literary .society ,was arganized. ‘in 
the year when the treaty. of peace 
was signed... 

This. was the Society of. Social 
Friends.(“Socials’’). ,. It.at once -be- 


gan the accumulation.of a library— 
the solid foundation and the pride 


of every literary... society. Ten 
years later, in the first of a series 
of attacks which were made with 
the purpose.of destroying the socie- 
ties, its records were lost; and its 
early history survives only +in tra- 
dition. In 1786..a .secession from 
the Social. Friends led to. the forma- 
tion of the second society, . the 
Society .of United Fraternity 
(“Fraters’’), 
nineteen members. ._,These two 
great. societies continued so long as 
there were literary  societies.. at 
Dartmouth. It is the . typical, in 
fact, the:almost universal phenome- 
non. In spite of attacks and of the 
formation of select,.and more or 
less specialized societies, of ephe- 
meral existence only, they went on 
from year to year, dividing the 
college—so long as the students 
were interested in their objects— 
into two rival, and sometimes bit- 
terly hostile. camps. The reasons 
given for the formation of the 


which . started with: 
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smaller societies, which existed 
from time to time, show that the 
size of the great societies and the 
conditions which often prevailed in 
them were detrimental.to the best 
results and laid them open to criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, they continu- 
ed as the organized student body, 
supplementing the very restricted 
college curriculum and meagre lib- 
rary and funishing the chief pleas- 
ures of student life from their be- 
ginning to the middle of the last 
century. For us of today the 
clearest vision of those days may 
be obtained by recalling the athletic 
contests of our school and college 
days and the intense feelings which 
were ours in fall and spring. The 
spirit of youth demands the op- 
portunity of matching its strength 
with that of a rival—created, if 
necessary, for that purpose. Now, 
when athletics play so important a 
part in st.dent life and when im- 
proved means of communication 
have brought our cities and towns 
so near together, this spirit turns 
to athletic contests with other in- 
stitutions; then, when colleges 
were isolated and when _ public 
speaking and the giving of plays 
were foremost in student interest, 
the rivalry was between literary 
societies in the same college. The 
academies were, in those decades, 
too small to support two with suc- 
cess. 

There was keen rivalry at Dart- 
mouth in securing the larger and 
the better membership, in size of 
libraries, and in superiority in de- 
bates, plays, and exhibitions. At 
first members were elected from 
any class, and even persons not con- 
nected with the College were some- 
times chosen; but this was chang- 
ed before long. In Dana’s time the 
societies elected members from the 
freshman class—each might elect 
up to half the class—at the close of 
the college year. The students as- 
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sembled on the Campus on the day 
and hour of the election, and the 
members of each society invited 
those whom they had elected to 
join their respective societies. The 
best Freshmen were usually chosen 
by both societies, and each sent its 
most popular and influential mem- 
bers to invite and urge them to 
join its ranks. Some accepted at 
once, as did Dana, who joined the 
United Fraternity; while others 
withheld their decision for days, or 
even for weeks. This ceremony 
was called “fishing” and was cer- 
tainly calculated to foment trouble 
and disorder. (*2) 

The struggle became so heated 
that in 1790, they agreed on regula- 
tions for campaigning for members 
and united in administering their 
libraries as a Federal Library. 
Their interest in the great problem 
of the nation, the co-ordination of 
state and national government, may 
have inspired the attempt. Three 
years later, and again in 1796, the 
agreement was revised; but the 
rivalry was too intense to be suc- 
cessfully controlled by the students, 
—even with the occasional interven- 
tion of the faculty—and in 1799 the 
pact was abrogated and the library 
divided. The keenness of the con- 
test is seen in the fact that within 
a year each library was as large as 
the Federal Library had been. The 
rivalry over the Commencement 
Anniversaries became so extreme 
that in 1796 they were discontinued 
for two years under the safeguard 
of a provision for nine months 
notice of intention to resume, and 
in 1800 were unconditionally sus- 
pended and not revived until 1811. 

The original constitution of the 
Social Friends, according to tradi- 
tion, was written in code, as the 
early society constitutions—and 
sometimes the records—often were; 
and was very imperfect. There was 
no provision for a secretary and 
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treasurer, no fixed time for meeting, 
and the members presided in alpha- 
betical order. Its 1803 constitution 
is systematic and comprehensive; 
as is that, also, of the United Fra- 
ternity, which is more detailed. 
Both contained provisions which 
enjoined friendship and morality, 
and forbade anything which con- 
flicted with good behavior or moral 
conduct. The societies had badges 
on which were engraved their secret 
symbols, grips, and complicated 
cipher codes for correspondence. 
They gave diplomas to honorably 
dismissed members. The badges 
and diplomas were in use for over 
fifty years. The motto of the 
Socials was: Sol Sapientiae Nunquam 
Occidet; of the Fraternity: Amicitia 
Sit Sempiternia. The constitutions 
and orders of exercises were essen- 
tially the same in the societies of 
all the colleges, though there were 
variations in minor provisions and 
in nomenclature. 
The ungoverned 


rivalry of the 
societies was not the only disturb- 
ing element which they brought in- 


to college life. Repeatedly, during 
the first decades of their existence, 
they were threatened with over- 
throw by rebellions which have 
been characterized as “rowdyism 
due to hostility to the societies.” 
This characterization is unjust 
when isolated by application to one 
college and unqualified. Literary 
societies, the country over, through 
the whole period of their active 
existence, were subject to such out- 
breaks. Sometimes they were due 
to hostility between students of 
different social, or economic stand- 
ing. Notably so, when social divi- 
sions have coincided with geo- 
graphical in the regions from which 
a college has drawn its students. 
The great line of cleavage has been 


(*2) Judah Dana was Class of 1795, 
and became a_ well known and _ highly 
respected lawyer in Maine. 
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between the older, more settled and 
orderly, wealthier, better educated, 
and more aristocratic coast regions 
and the less settled and _ orderly, 
poorer, less educated, and more 
democratic frontier regions, where 
the American principle that one man 
is as good as another has_ been 
strong, has been of inestimable 
value in our national life, but has, 
on the other hand, often gone to 
extremes in its hatred of any pre- 
tence to superiority in education or 
other commendable attainments. 
Sometimes they have been due to 
the dislike of the serious, hard 
working students by those who 
cared only for pleasures, whether 
good or bad. Sometimes to over- 
zealous championing of the great 
national parties by their student ad- 
herents—this is marked on _ the 
slavery question in colleges which 


drew students from both the North. 


and the South. The play of these 
general forces has, naturally, been 
modified by local, college conditions 
—sometimes accentuated by rivalry 
and contests,, sometimes softened 
by unanimity of college feeling. 
Youth takes its beliefs and loyal- 
ties, and even its frivolities, very 
seriously, » Student bodies are al- 
ways vehement; and, if we find ex- 
tremes among the radical assailants, 
we also find lack of restraint among 
the conservative defenders of the 
societies. 

We must, moreover, take account 
of the presence in the colleges and 
college -societies of our early days 
of the over-developed, or abnormal, 
individuality—a type produced most 
frequently by the conditions of a 
frontier, or of rough, isolated, and 
thinly populated regions. This 
type of man.is often lovable, ad- 
mirable in many respects, energetic, 
strong, fearless, sometimes of in- 
tellectual and literary power; yet 
commonly eccentric, economically 
useless, and independent to the point 
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of lawlessness or even criminality. 
These traits are seen in some of 
our explorers, pioneer leaders, and 
public men; they will live in liter- 
Henry 


ature in the writings of 
Thoreau. 

Dartmouth, in her earlier days, 
drew her students in large measure 
from regions which tend to pro- 
duce this type. Two marked cases 
stand out in the books—John Led- 
yard and Stephen Burroughs. Led- 
yard, a native of Connecticut, en- 
tered Dartmouth in 1772, at the age 
of twenty-one, to fit himself for the 
Indian mission field. His standing 
as a scholar was passable; but the 
college routine and discipline were 
distasteful to him. He fitted up a 
stage with properties which he had 
brought up the valley from Hart- 
ford, and produced plays in which 
he acted the leading parts. One 
of these plays was Addison’s Cato— 
long a tavorite with our amateur 
literary society actors. Much time 
was devoted to his theatre and to 
reading plays which he might better 
have devoted to his college duties. 
After four months at Hanover he 
suddenly left and travelled on the 
frontier and among the Indians. 
On his return he gave up his plans 
for becoming a missionary. An ad- 
monition to give more attention to 
his college work had only the result 
of inspiring him to make a large 
dug-out with the help of some 
friends and sail away down river 
and home. He studied theology; 
but soon gave that up also, and 
went to sea. He was with Captain 
Cook in his last voyage around the 
World. After he returned he con- 
tinued in the British navy, was sent 
to the American coast in the course 
of the Revolutionary War, and es- 
caped to Long Island. In _ 1786- 
1787 he made a remarkable journey 
in Russia and Siberia which. was 
summarily terminated by the Rus- 
sian government, before he had com- 
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pleted his intended travels, through 
expulsion from the country. He 
was starting on a long African ex- 
pedition, when he died in Egypt in 
1789. 

Stephen Burroughs (born in 1765) 
was no less erratic and far more un- 
restained than Ledyard. As a boy 
he constantly indulged in wild es- 
capades. At fourteen he enlisted 
in the American army, but deserted 
and entered Dartmouth in 1781. 
He soon left, however, and went to 
sea on a privateer. Later he was 
a ship’s physician, and then a school 
teacher. At one time he passed 
himself off as a minister, and oc- 
cupied the pulpit of a Massachu- 
setts Congregational church—using 
sermons which he had stolen—until 
he was detected and forced to flee. 
Soon after this escapade he was ar- 
rested for counterfeiting, convicted, 
and imprisoned. He enlivened his 
confinement by repeated attempts to 
escape and by setting fire to the 
jail. When he had served his term 
he went to Canada and was the 
leader of a band of counterfeiters 
for many years. Ultimately he 
settled down to an orderly life, be- 
came a Roman Catholic, accumulat- 


ed a library, and kept a successful . 


school. Throughout his life he was 
given to deeds of kindness and 
charity; and in the quiet evening 
of his life he was liked by his pupils 
and respected by the community in 
which he lived. His Memoirs are a 
classic in rogue literature, and have 
been published in at least nine edi- 
tions between 1798 and 1858. Led- 
yard and Burroughs were extremes 
in their type; but this makes them 
more valuable specimens, for the 
sharp lines, the heavy lights and 
shadows, make clear a  picture— 
otherwise blurred—of by-gone times 
and social conditions. 

Furthermore, in considering the 
early attacks on the literary societies 
we must remember that the period 
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from the Revolution to the year 
1800, or after, was characterized by 
a wide-spread fall from the high 
moral and religious ideals of the 
Puritans. In the colleges—as well 
as outside—free-thought, infidelity, 
low standards of conduct, prevail- 
ed to a degree which saddened and 
alarmed those who held fast to the 
ideals of the fathers and who com- 
batted the tendencies of the day 
with all their strength. In the Class 
of 1799 but one man acknowledged 
himself a “professing Christian ;” 
and Dartmouth was not different 
from other colleges in prevalence of 
unbelief. It was the time of 
Thomas Paine and Shay’s Rebellion. 
In 1788 a Dartmouth debate was 
on the question, whether the study 
of French was more profitable than 
that of Greek except the Testa- 
ment—evidence of the early influ- 
ence of French thought and, pro- 
bably, of dissatisfaction with the 
college curriculum, though this was 
being broadened under the influence 
of new ideas. Dartmouth was one 
of the first colleges to teach law and 
government, then classed . under 
moral philosophy. In 1782 John 
Whelock was appointed Professor 
of History; and among the college 
text-books in 1792 were works by 
Montesquieu and  Burlemarqui— 
both jurists and _ publicists, the 
former French, the latter Swiss. 
The conditions just referred to 
are well known to readers of the 
leading histories on the period; and 
are graphically described in a re- 
cently published monograph on: 
New England and the ‘Bavarian Illumi- 
nati. This Order was founded in 
Bavaria, in 1776, to better the educa- 
tional system—which was wholly 
dominated by the church—and to 
foster the progress of liberal 
thought. It was secret, and allied 
itself with the  Free-Masons. 


Though its spread was rapid, its 
- But Europe was 


life was short. 
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seething with conflict between new 
ideas and established systems; and 
its extent and influence were gross- 
ly exaggerated by the fear of the 
conservatives, some of whom. at- 
tributed the French Revolution in 
its worst features to the activities 
of the Illuminati. The famous 
Massachusetts minister, Jedediah 
Morse, believed in the truth of these 
charges—they came to his attention 
from reading European books on 
the Order—and, also, that its ac- 
tivities had been extended to Ameri- 
ca. In a sermon, preached in 1798, 
he warned the country of the danger 
which, he believed, was threatening 
it. His fear was groundless and 
the agitation which his sermon 
caused was needless; but—as_ in 
Europe—both were due to existing 
social, political, and religious con- 
ditions which had already aroused 
apprehension. The truth was soon 
known, and the excitement subsid- 
ed. The episode does not concern 
us: but the conditions which made 
it possible do; for—as we have 
seen—they were one of the elements 
which lay at the bottom of the dis- 
turbances in the literary societies, 
while these outbreaks, in turn, 
illustrate the general conditions. 
The people of America had lived 
in the midst of wars almost con- 
tinuously from the outbreak of the 
French'and Indian War to the close 
of the Revolution—nearly three 
decades. We can appreciate and 
understand the disintegrating effects 
of such an experience better today 
than we could have six years ago. 
Intemperance—which had always 
prevailed—increased ; gambling and 
other vices appeared. But these 
evils were neither deep-seated nor 
general’ in their growth; and it is 
a tribute to Puritanism that New 
England passed through the wars 
and the profound changes which 
attended and followed them with 
the self-restraint and_ self-control 
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that she did. The struggle for 
religious toleration, which was in 
progress, was making inroads on the 
authority of the established religious 
system. More liberal theological 
dogmas were finding favor in the 
minds of some ministers. The con- 
servative ministers resisted these, 
and all other tendencies which 
promised to weaken the position of 
the legally established church, sin- 
cerely and with all their power. 
Political questions took a prominent 
place in public attention and inter- 
est in the years which prepared the 
way for the Revolution. This was 
at the expense of interest in church 
and religious matters. It was in 
those years that the first literary so- 
cieties were founded in the colleges. 

Public affairs were even more in 
men’s minds at the close of the war. 
The problems to be solved were 
many and difficult; and the con- 
fusion and changes which the Revo- 
lution brought in its train, in some 
ways intensified the severity of the 
task. Many men of foremost posi- 
tion, especially in business, were 
loyalists and had gone. Great lead- 


‘ers of the new order had appeared; 


but the system of leadership down 
into the towns was_ undeveloped 
and untried except under abnormal 
war conditions. There was no in- 
herent feeling of compulsion to 
obey—a force which is powerful, 
even when hated. .The ideals of the 
Revolution—liberty and equality— 
of themselves made many (especial- 
ly men of the type of Ledyard and’ 
Burroughs) more disinclined than 
ever to submit to any leadership or 
authority. Under the old regime 
the stern church discipline had sup- 
pressed the few pleasures that were 
possible in a country where popula- ° 
tion was scattered and wealth was 
the blessing of but a few in .. 
larger seaports. Under their new-_ 
found liberty the people demanded 
and sought them. Some, found 
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them. in low and coarse forms. 
Others bravely struggled for the 
higher forms which economic con- 
ditions made difficult of attainment. 
The theatre rose in public favor, 
though it was vigorously opposed. 
Part of the opposition was directed 
against evils connected with the 
professional stage and was justifi- 
able. This accounts for the differ- 
ence in attitude toward the profes- 
sional and the amateur stage. The 
popularity of plays in the literary 
societies was, in part, due to this 
demand for relaxation. The idea of 
equality was inimical to the Masonic 
Order and it had difficulty in main- 
taining its position—the parallel 
with the debating societies is signifi- 
cant. 

Into this confused and struggling 
social and intellectual mass burst 
the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion. At first, it awakened general 
enthusiasm from its likeness to, and 
connection with, our own Revolu- 
tion; later, its bloody excesses and 
its atheism caused a revulsion of 
feeling in the minds of many. It 
became involved in politics, and 
this added to the confusion. The 
conservatives became more deter- 
mined and the radicals in politics 
and religion took fresh heart. 
French thought, in the end, had a 
deep influence, especially among 
the students in the colleges, where 
new ideas found readiest access and 
welcome; but it was vigorously 
combatted and its harmful elements 
finally eliminated. 

With these general considerations 
in mind we may view in more cor- 
rect perspective the dissentions and 
attacks which form so conspicuous 
a feature of the history of the 
societies down to 1803 and—as has 
been noted—illustrate the condi- 
tions in the country at large. Not 
that there were not other features 
in their life during these years— 
sane pleasures, quiet, useful work, 
and hence progress. 
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The first serious disturbance did 
not occur in the literary societies, 
but in Phi Beta Kappa in 1789 (the 
year when the French Revolution 
began), two years after the chapter 
was organized. In 1793, 1799, and 
1803, it was again assailed. In these 
early years its purposes and activi- 
ties were similar to those of the 
literary societies; but it was small 
and select, and its meetings were 
more dignified and serious. This 
made it more deeply disliked, but 
less open to rebellions. 

In 1793 the discord, which had 
shown itself in the literary societies 
from their foundation, developed in- 
to a serious attack. This “Com- 
bination” was composed of Juniors 
and Seniors who were incensed be- 
cause they had not been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and such students 
as sympathized with their views. 
Their attempt was made soon after 
the Phi Beta Kappa election. This 
society was the immediate cause of 
the insurrection; but it could be 
reached only indirectly, through an 
attack on the great societies, which 
were also disliked, though not so 
intensely, and whose destruction 
would make its position untenable. 
More than half the students joined 
the insurgents—a fact which proves 
that the movement was due _ to 
causes more deep-seated than mere 
pique among a few disappointed as- 
pirants for Phi Beta Kappa. Many 
members of the literary societies, 
including some of their foremost 
men, were either openly or secret- 
ly connected with the conspiracy. 
When the old and aristocratic so- 
cieties—for such they were consid- 
ered to be—were out of the way, 
“one Grand Liberal Society” was to 
be established {and every student 
was to be eligible to membership in 
it. The title of the new society, 
which is given by Dana and seems 
to thave been the popular college 
name, and the pronouncement 
against qualifications and_ restric- 
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tions for admission to membership 
are facts whose significance is point- 
ed out elsewhere in: this paper. 
The upper-classmen, according to 
Dana, were preponderantly insur- 
gent, while the under-classmen bore 
the brunt of the defence. Perhaps 
the former had been influenced by 
the radical tendencies of the period 
‘during their college years, and, as 
leaders, wished to reform college in- 
stitutions to conform to their ideals; 
while the latter had, as yet, not been 
so influenced, and also had more 
veneration for the existing system. 
But Dana certainly does not mini- 
mize the part which his class, the 
sophomore, played in the preserva- 
tion of the societies. 

The insurgents invaded the rooms 
of the secretaries of the societies in 
search of the books and papers in 
their custody. Their plan was to 
destroy all records and thus make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the 
societies to preserve their organiza- 
tion. They discovered only those 
of the Social Friends. These they 
destroyed. But the rebellion was 
less powerful.in this society than in 
the United Fraternity, to which 
Dana belonged; and the conserva- 
tives had less difficulty in preserv- 
ing its existence. In the Fraternity 
all of the Sophomores and most of 
the Freshmen remained faithful and 
fought long and hard and with ulti- 
mate success. There were many 


meetings, some of which were 
turbulent. At one of them the in- 
surgents put through measures 


which would have made it possible 
for them to carry out their designs. 
But the defenders brought in 
enough graduate members of the 
vicinage to elect sufficient new 
members of known sentiments to 
give them a majority and enable 
them to repeal the obnoxious legis- 
lation. The insurgents then with- 
drew from the society and joined 
“the Independent Society, as they 
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styled themselves, or Pot-Meal 
Society, as we styled them.” This 


“Omnium Gatherum Society” sur- 
vived some years. Phi Beta Kappa 
had no internal dissentions; and the 
repulse of the violent attack left it 
and the great societies more firmly 
established and more powerful than 
ever—a warning to “Disappointed, 
Disaffected, and unprincipled as- 
pirants.” 

An investigation of the affair by 
a committee of the Social Friends, 
in 1795, attributed the trouble— 
quite correctly—to the _ general 
spirit of revolution and innovation 
which prevailed in the College. It 
was abroad in the land. In 1799 
the attack was renewed; and again 
in 1803, when the records of the 
Social Friends were once more lost. 
Evidently the attacks were well-or- 
ganized; for, in the revised consti- 
tution of the Social Friends, the 
pledge, or oath, was made more 
stringent by the addition of a 
promise not to join any organiza- 
tion which was hostile to the Socie- 
ty, nor to aid any attempt to abolish 
it. 

An account of the uprising of 
1803—the more interesting and 
valuable because contemporary—is 
given in a letter by Ezekiel Web- 
ster, then a student, to his brother, 
Daniel, who had graduated in 1801. 
The conspiracy to destroy the 
society (he writes) was very secret- 
ly and carefully organized. In the 
United Fraternity (to which the 
Websters belonged) only one Fresh- 
man, one Sophomore, and three 
Juniors remained true to the society. 
These succeeded in preventing the 
passage of an amendment to the 
constitution, for which a three- 
fourths vote was required; and also 
prevented the revolters from ex- 
pelling enough of the defenders to 
give them the majority necessary to 
carry out their purposes. They 
would, he adds, be able to carry the 
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coming election. He says that the 
conspiracy was managed “with the 
secrecy of jesuits;”’ and “This con- 
spiracy, I believe, is unparallelled.. 
If it has its parallel, it is in the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi against the 
celebrated Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
It is not like Catiline’s, for Catiline 
himself was a saint compared with 
some of the fellows who plotted 
this scheme.” (*3) 

This victory assured the existence 
of the societies, and they had before 
them a half-century of success and 
influence. Dissatisfaction showed 
itself from time to time; but it 
never threatened their life. The 


(*3) It is difficult to decide whether 
the conflicts were more violent in one 
society than in the other. On the whole— 
making allowance for the fact that both 
Dana and Webster, who have left the 
fullest accounts, were members of the 
Fraternity—the Social Friends seem _ to 
have had more serious trouble. Did the 
Fraternity draws its membership from the 
more conservative, orderly, Federalist ele- 
ment; while the Socials drew from the 
more democratic, turbulent, Republican- 
Democratic element? Such a difference 
may have been the cause of the secession 
which resulted in the organization of the 
Fraternity. This differentiation is often 
found between the societies in the col- 
leges. The Websters were members of 
the Fraternity; Amos Kendall, who grad- 
uated in 1811, was a Social; but he was 
far from belonging with the turbulent 
element. He says, moreover, that, in 1810, 
three-fourths of the students were Fed- 
eralist, and that the Socials numbered 
two-thirds of the student body. The 
relatively small membership of the Fra- 
ternity, on the other hand, may indicate 
that it was more select. It may have re- 
mained small and conservative from 
choice after losing its radical element in 
1793; but its connection with the Inde- 
pendent Confederacy in 1799 shoud be 
noted in this connection. Or the differ- 
ence in numbers may date from 1803. 
Ezekiel Webster, in his letter, says that 
he was the only student from Salisbury 
who did not join the rebels. Salisbury 
was opposed to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; but the father of the 
Websters favored it. (Walker, WN. H. 
Federal Convention.) Daniel Webster 
was a member of a Federalist Club in 
College; and in his day most of the 
faculty and students were Federalists. 
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turbulent period in college, as in 
national, life was closing. We 
shall see another phase of its spirit 
in society theatricals. The fight of 
the societies for existence and main- 
tenance of their principles played no 
small part in the establishment of 
a more orderly, restrained, and rev- 
erent code of thought and conduct. 

But the tumult did not prevent 
the societies from doing thoroughly 
successful work in supplementing 
the college course in their very im- 
portant field. No period of Dart- 
mouth’s history has been more 
glorious than that of the decades 
which closed the eighteenth century 
and began the nineteenth. From 
1790 to 1800 she gave diplomas to 
363 students, while Harvard gave 
them to 394 and Yale to 295. And 
her rank was commensurate with 
her numbers. The societies were 


worthy partners of the College and 


shared its prosperity as well as the 
difficulties with which both faculty 
and society authority had to con- 
tend. Their activities in these years 
are best illustrated by the college 
and society life of Webster. (*4) 
He became a member of the 
Fraternity, 7 November, 1797. The 
society was weak when he entered 
it; and his ability and activity dur- 
ing his four years membership help- 
ed greatly to strengthen it. After 
holding various minor offices. he 
was elected Commencement Orator, 
19 May, 1800, and President, 25 
November of the same year. A 
classmate says that, whenever the 
class or society, had a difficult task 
to perform, it was given to him. 
His contributions went beyond 
this, for he often volunteered to take 
parts; and usually wrote his own 
declamations, though this was not 


(*4) ‘The entries in the United Fra- 
ternity records which relate to him are 
printed in: “Daniel Webster as a Stu- 
dent.” Those for his senior year, includ- 
ing the copy of his Commencement Ora- 
tion, are missing. 
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required. He was regarded as their 
best man; and “received almost un- 
bounded flattery from his fellow 
members.” (*5) 

In 1799 he and Joseph W. Brack- 
ett were the authors of the drama 
which was given at the Commence- 
ment Anniversary of the Society. 
He also wrote poems, and contrivut- 
ed to The Dartmouth Gazette under 
the pseudonym, “Icarus.” Among 
the debates in which he _ par- 
ticipated was one on the question: 
“Would it be good policy to treat 
an individual of the French nation 
with that respect we should one of 
another?” and one on the question: 
“Would it be just for the United 
States to grant letters of mark & 
Reprisal against the French Repub- 
lic?’ Here we see the prominence 
of France in student thought from 
a new angle; it was the time of the 
troubles following the X YZ episode. 

It is on his formal orations, how- 
society 
In his freshman year 


ever, that his college and 
fame rests. 
he delivered a eulogy on a deceas- 


ed classmate. An oration in his 
senior year was on “Ambition.” 
Better known is his eulogy on his 
classmate, Simonds, which was 
printed under the title: A Funeral 
Oration, Occasioned by the Death of 
Ephraim Simonds....a member of the 
Senior Class....who died... .the 18th 
of June, 1801....By Daniel Webster, 
a Classmate of the Deceased....Han- 
over, M. Davis, 1801. He also de- 
livered an Oration on Opinion at the 
Anniversary of the Fraternity in 
the same year. (*6) 

(*5) The recollections of his con- 
temporaries must be taken with the 
reservations which always apply to state- 
ments made long after the events iran- 
spired—especially.as Webster’s later fame 
would cast its glow backward to his 
student days. 

(*6) Printed in New York Herald, 16 
August, 1853; thence repr. in The Dart- 
mouth Phoenix, March, 1857. Also 
printed in his Writings & Speeches from a 
copy in his own handwriting which varies 
from the Herald edition. 
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In later years Webster wrote in 
a deprecative tone of his college . 
orations; but he bears self-witness 
to the zeal with which he used his 
college opportunities. To quote 
from his brief Autobiographical 
Sketch: “I was graduated in course, 
August, 1801. Owing to some diffi- 
culties, haec non meminisse juvat, I 
took no part in the commencement 
exercises. I spoke an oration to 
the Society of the United Fraterni- 
ty which I suspect was a sufficient- 
ly boyish performance.’ My college 
life was not an idle one. Besides 
the regular attendance on _pre- 
scribed duties and studies I read 
something of English history and 
English literature. Perhaps my 
reading was too miscellaneous. I 
even paid my board for a year by 
superintending a little weekly news- 
paper, and making selections for it 
from books of literature and from 
the contemporary publications. I 
suppose I sometimes wrote a fool- 
ish paragraph myself. While in 
college, I delivered two or three 
occasional addresses, which were 
published. I trust they are forgot- 
ten; they were in very bad taste. 
I had not then learned that all true 
power in writing is in the idea, not 
in the style, an error into which 
the Ars rhetorica, as it is usually 
taught, may easily lead stronger 
heads than mine.” (*7) 

Nevertheless, with all due allow- 
ance for the sunset glow of later 
recollection, the testimony is con- 
clusive that his efforts made a deep 
impression on his fellow students 
and society brothers. One of them 


(*7) The “difficulties which he _ dis- 
likes to remember” arose from the failure 
of the faculty to appoint him  valedic- 
torian. He was the foremost man and 
the best orator in the class; but was 
neither first nor second in scholarship— 
the usual basis of assigning commence- 
ment parts. There was much excitement 
over the matter, since the class desired 
that he receive the appointment. He de- 
clined to take a minor appointment. 
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has said that he “was remarkable 
for his steady habits, his intense ap- 
plication to study, and his punctual 
attendance upon the prescribed ex- 
ercises.” Henry Hubbard, Con- 
gressman, United States Senator, 
and Governor of New Hampshire 
testifies that Webster’s college 
mates were impressed by his ability 
as a speaker and by his other en- 
dowments—his breadth of view and 
his forceful manner. He was, also, 
regarded as a man who _ selected 
books with great care and_ read 
them with concentrated attention 
and thought. 

The opinion of that close student 
of history and public affairs, Ex- 
Governor McCall, is essentially that 
of Webster himself: “The debating 
society was an institution to which 
Webster was devoted and from 


which he derived great benefit. It 
enabled him to overcome his timidi- 
ty which had been so great at Exe- 


ter that it was impossible for him 
to recite his declamations before 
the school, and he became in college 
a ready and self-possessed debater. 
I do not find it easy, however, to 
detect under the flowers of his early 
rhetoric the promise of that weighty 
and concentrated style which after- 
wards distinguished him. But his 
college efforts were a necessary 
part of his intellectual develop- 
ment.” (*8) 

His really famous college oration 
was that given before the citizens 
of Hanover on the Fourth of July, 
1800, his junior year. The selec- 
tion of orator was made by the 
faculty and townsmen—proof that 
he was regarded as the best speaker 
among the students, or, at least, 
among the Federalist students. 
This oration was printed under the 
title: An Oration, Pronounced at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, the 4th Day 
of July, 1800; being the twenty-fourth 
Anniversary of American Independence. 
By Daniel Webster, Member of _ the 
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Junior Class, Dartmouth University. 
Hanover; Printed by Moses Davis, 
1800. (*9) This oration marks the 
beginning of his mission as the great 
expounder of the Constitution and 
the apostle of the immanence of 
the Union in our government and 
national life. The orations of his 
early years to which he gave deep- 
est thought were all on this theme— 
that at Hanover in 1800, at Frye- 
burg, Maine, in 1802 (while teach- 
ing at the Academy), at Salisbury 
in 1805, and at Concord in 1806. 
His thoughts were, doubtless, early 
turned to the subject by his father’s 
relations of the discussions on the 
adoption of the Constitution. 
Ebenezer Webster was a strong 
supporter of the Constitution after 
its adoption; and it is probable that 
his record in the Convention was 
due to the anti-adoption sentiment 
of his town committee; but the 
evidence is not conclusive. 

The Fourth of July oration was 
the outstanding and prophetic event 
of Webster’s college years. It 
shows, in crude form, his political 
creed and some of his later char- 
acteristics as an orator. It outlined 


(*9) A Dartmouth Fourth of July 
oration by Samuel Worcester, Class of 
1795, is printed in his Life, by S. M. Wor- 
cester. Worcester was the founder of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. A 
copy of the original edition of Webster’s 
oration recently sold in New York for 


$205. 

(*8) The story of Webster’s timidity 
at Exeter is commonly given undue weight. 
He was there but a few months, at the 
end of a school year, when only fourteen 
years old. Timidity on the platform un- 
der such circumstances is neither unusual, 
nor strange. In Webster’s case it was in- 
creased by the fun that was made of his 
rustic ways and poor clothes. (His Auto- 
biography. Curtis, Webster.) The teach- 
er who encouraged him to persevere was 
a fellow-pupil, the precocious Joseph Ste- 
vens Buckminster—two years younger 
than Webster, but advanced enough to 
teach him elementary Latin—who became 
one of the most brilliant leaders of the 
Unitarian movement. 
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the Revolution, introduced some _ vated; and its doctrine is sound— 
Federalist doctrine, and extolled the such is the judgement of a friendly 
system of government which the critic, Senator Lodge. 

Constitution established. Its senti- 


ments are honest, manly, and ele- (To be continued) 





APRIL - QUEST 
By Harold Vinal 


My heart went seeking April, 

Down all her smiling ways 

Of nights and days. 

With arms of flowers, vaguely sweet, 
She led me captive down the street— 
And in the glory of her eyes, 

I saw the skies. 


Through meadow ways, we roamed 
for days 


And hand in hand, across the land— 
We made of earth a wonderland. 


Oh, there were blossoms in her hair, 
Blossoms on her gown, 
Scattered blossoms everywhere, 
Up and down the town— 
Laughter, like a surging sea, 
Blew sprays of blossoms over me. 


My heart went seeking April, 

Upon a bluebird’s wing; 

Mad with the joy of living, 

Mad with the joy of Spring— 

And I, who only knew of pain, 
Have turned to Life and faith again. 





MAINE’S CENTURY OF STATEHOOD 


By William A. Robinson 


On March 15, one hundred years 
ago, Maine was admitted into the 
Union as the twenty-second state. 
Politically the youngest of the New 
England group, she is, historically, 
probably the oldest. Her begin- 
nings touch the far off, romantic 
days of Champlain and De Monts, 
the Elizabethan seamen _ sailed 
along her coasts. In 1613 Samuel 
Argall fought in Somes’ Sound the 
first engagement in the long strug- 
gle which culminated in the surren- 
der of New France a century and a 
half later. Maine has been at once 
old and young. With places of his- 
toric interest antedating Plymouth 
Rock, she is still the resort of the 
lover of the wilderness, of the deer 
hunter, and the fisherman. 

The early settlements had a check- 
ered history and in 1652 they were 
brought under the authority of Mas- 
sachusetts, an authority not legally 
established until twenty-five years 
later. The subsequent story was 
the familiar process of frontier de- 
velopment. A _ slowly lengthening 
fringe of settlements pushed north 
and east, up the river valleys into 
the wilderness. The coast settle- 
ments established ship building and 
a profitable fishing industry, engag- 
ed in illicit trade with the French, 
or turned an honest dollar at priva- 
teering in time of war. Indian raids 
and border warfare were picturesque 
incidents in the somewhat prosaic 
story of clearing the forest, pulling 
stumps, cutting brush in the swamps 
and picking stones from the uplands. 
Nation building is apt to be prosaic 
or even sordid in detail, but inspiring 
in the aggregate. Massachuseits 
looked on the Maine settlements 
with a certain disdain. Missionar- 
ies enlarged on the shiftlessness of 
the settlers, the drunkenness and im- 


morality of the lumbermen and sail- 
ors. But all the while the founda- 
tions of a commonwealth were being 
laid. 

With the close of the Revolution, 
population grew rapidly. Land was 
cheap and settlers poured in from 
the older and more crowded commu- 
nities. Trouble with Massachusetts 
developed. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Vermont had shown that fron- 
tier communities could not be long 
kept subordinate to the older. Maine 
was not contiguous to the parent 
State, causes of friction were num- 
erous, demand for self-government 
became insistent. Maine like most 


newly settled areas followed Jef- 
Democracy. 


ferson and the new 
Massachusetts was Federalist. The 
breach steadily widened and the sep- 
aration agreement was finally con- 
cluded in 1819. The admission of 
the new state was delayed by the 
bitter controversy which finally pro- 
duced the Missouri Compromise. 
Maine and Missouri are associated 
in this way although the latter state 
was not admitted until 1821. 
Statehood made little change in 
the life of the community. Maine 
lumbering was famous and her sons 
carried its methods to the forests 
of the West. Ship building flourish- 
ed, and Maine clippers were world 
renowned until supplanted by the 
British built steamship. The abund- 
ance of water power in the streams 
pouring down from the lakes of the 
interior plateau, led to the establish- 
ment of prosperous manufactures. 
The Aroostock valley became the 
greatest potato producing district 
in America, an invaluable source of 
food supply for the growing indus- 
trial centers of southern New Eng- 
land and New York. Accessibility 
to these same centers of population 
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has made Maine one of the great 
Her 
has never de- 


play grounds of the nation. 
wilderness charm 
parted. 
Statehood, however, did mean po- 
litical maturity and from the begin- 
ning, Maine was a power in national 
affairs. Partisanship was intense 
and the victors in state politics mov- 
ed on into the larger area at Wash- 
ington. Fessenden, Hamlin, Blaine, 
Reed and Frye were only the lead- 
ers in a large and distinguished 
group. In other localities Maine 
men were prominent in public af- 
fairs. Sargent Prentiss was a power 
in early Mississippi politics. John A. 
Andrew became the great war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Melville 
W. Fuller reached the chief justice- 
ship of the United States after a 
successful career at the Illinois bar. 
Hugh McCulloch became the lead- 
ing financier of Indiana, Comptroller 
of the Currency and _ eventually 
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Secretary of the Treasury, a notable 
figure in the long contest for sound 
money. 

Achievement was not confined to 
politics. From Maine came Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne into litera- 
ture, Fordyce Barker into medicine, 
Charles Carroll Everett and Samuel 
Harris into theology, Oliver O. 
Howard, Seth Williams, and Rufus 
Ingalls into the Regular Army, 
Madame Nordica into music. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain at the semi-cen- 
tennial of 1870 pointed out the 
steady drain from the state by em- 
igration. All the rest of the coun- 
try was “the West” for Maine. 
There are few localities where her 
children have not been an influence. 
After all, that rather than Prohibi- 
tion has been her chief contribution 
to the nation, the best memorial to 
the sturdy lumbermen, fishermen 
and farmers who founded the com- 
monwealth. 





SPRING RAIN 


By Marion F, Sawyer 


It is the sobbing month of April; tears 
Are falling gently to the earth which draws 
Them in with eagerness, so quietly 


You scarce can hear it. 


Fragrance fills the air 


From odors sweet of smelling buds, moist 
Earth, and the bark of blackened trees. A note 
Trills lyrically from branches of an elm— 

A robin sings in ecstasy, “Cheer up! 

Cheer up!” The rain falls ceaselessly and soft. 





HON. JEREMIAH A. CLOUGH 


By Henry H. Metcalf 


Jeremiah Abner Clough, born in 
Loudon, N. H., November 22, 1846, 
died in Concord, January 3, 1920. 

The Clough family, one of the 


most numerous and prominent in 
central New Hampshire, with con- 
nections all over New England and 


allotment of land in that year. He 
was a house carpenter by occupa- 
tion, was twice married, had seven 
children, and died July 26, 1691. 
Many of his descendants settled in 
Canterbury and Loudon, among 
whom was Capt. Jeremiah Clough, 


Hon. JEREMIAH A, CLOUGH 


the country at large, descended 
from John Clough, who came to 
America from London, England in 
1635, locating first in Charlestown, 
Mass., but soon removing to Water- 
town, and a little later to Salisbury 
in the same state, where he settled 
before 1640, and received a second 


who was a leading citizen of Can- 
terbury during the Revolutionary 
period, serving as Chairman of the 
Committee of Safety and as a dele- 
gate in the Provincial Convention at 
Exeter in May, 1775, along with the 
Rev. Abiel Foster. He was a de- 
scendant in the fourth generation 
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from John Clough of Salisbury, and 
the great great-grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch whose father, 
Abner Clough, was a_ successful 
farmer of Loudon. 

Abner Clough, whose father and 
grandfather were also named Ab- 
ner, married Sarah Hazelton of 
Canterbury. They had three chil- 
dren; Lucy M., who died in youth; 
Abial H., who died in 1891, and 
Jeremiah A. Their home was on 
a fine farm on Clough Hill, 
in Loudon, about a mile from 
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at Pittsfield Academy, Mr. Clough 
remained with his father on the 
home farm, to whose management 
and cultivation he devoted his time 
and energy with abundant success, 
soon coming to be regarded as one 
of the most prosperous and enter- 
prising farmers in Merrimack Coun- 
ty. Mixed farming was pursued 
for many: years, but for some time 
later milk production was made a 
specialty. The production of maple 


sugar was also carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 


CLouGH HoMESTEAD IN LouUDON 


the center of the town. Here Jere- 
miah A. Clough was reared to a life 
of industry and thrift, such as has 
always characterized the successful 
New England farmer, in whose 
class many of the name have been 
found, a notable example being the 
late Col. David M. Clough of Can- 
terbury, long known as the “Corn 
King of New Hampshire,” although 
some have gained distinction in 
professional life, like the late Judge 
Lucien B. Clough of Manchester, 
one of whose daughters is the wife 
of Sherman L. Whipple, the emi- 
nent Boston lawyer. 

Having secured a good English 
education, in the district school and 


Upon the death of his father in 
1900, Mr. Clough came jinto full 
possession of the property including 
the home farm, with adjoining and 
outlying lands amounting in all 
to over 500 acres. He continued 
the management of the same until 
his death, but established his home 
in Concord in 1901, having pur- 
chased the substantial residence on 
South State Street, formerly owned 
by George H. Emery, placing a 
foreman in direct charge of the 
farm. 

Politically Mr. Clough was a 
steadfast and reliable Democrat, 
and-was prominent in the affairs of 
the party in his town and county. 
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He served the town of Loudon 
three years as a member of the 
board of selectmen, two years as 
town treasurer, also as town clerk 
two years, and was its representa- 
tive in the Legislature of 1897, 
when he served on the Committee 
on Agricultural College, and was a 
member of the Merrimack County 
Board of Commissioners for four 
years. He was chosen representa- 
tive again for 1907, when he was a 
member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and also on Labor. In 
November, 1908, he was elected -to 
the State Senate from the 11th Dis- 
trict, strongly Republican, though 
it was, by a majority of 95 votes, 
a fine demonstration of his great 
personal popularity. In the Senate 
of 1909, he was a member of the 
important committees on _ Banks, 
Finance, Public Improvements, 


State Hospital, and the Joint Stand- 


ing Committee on State House and 
State House Yard. He also repre- 
sented his town in the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1902. While in 
Loudon he attended the Free Will 
Baptist church, of which his mother 
was a member. In Concord he at- 
tended the South Congregational 
Church. While in Loudon he was 
for some years a member of Sur- 
prise Grange, P. of H. He was 
also a member of the Wonolancet 
Club of Concord. 

Mr. Clough made many friends 
through his genial manner and kind- 
ly ‘courtesy, to all of whom his 
death came as a distinct personal 
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loss. He was an honest, upright, 
public-spirited citizen, interested in 
all matters pertaining to the public 
good, and although he had passed 
the allotted age of three score 
years and ten, his departure will be 
long and widely mourned. 

He was united in marriage June 
20, 1877 with Nellie M., daughter 
of George and Almira (Sanborn) 
Peverly of Canterbury. They had 
no children but took into their 
family and started on the way of 
life, several young men. A niece 
of Mrs. Clough, Miss Florence C. 
James, has also made her home with 
them since their residence in Con- 
cord. One young man—Wilson E. 
Hunt—who came to them when 
fourteen years of age, in 1891, was 
educated and cared for like an own 
son. He was graduated from Kim- 
ball Union Academy, studied two 
years at Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, and graduated from the Medi- 
cal Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1901, locating after a 
period of hospital work, in practice 
in Malden, Mass., where he has 
since been successfully engaged, 
except for a period of overseas hos- 
pital service for the U. S. govern- 
ment in the great war. He cherish- 
es a deep regard for the benefactor, 
to whose kindly aid he owes his 
position and success in professional 
life, while Mr. Clough in his last 
days, took no little pride in’ the 
good work which his beneficiary 


was acomplishing in his chosen 
field. 





TRIBUTES TO TWO TEACHERS 


THE LATE Mrs. Hattie CoLtins PARKER. 


By Rev. S. H. McCollester 


Mrs. Hattie C. Parker of Marl- 
boro crossed the River to the other 
Shore, December the 17th, 1919, 
aged 53 years. Thus another rich- 
ly laden soul has passed from the 
mortal to immortal, freed from the 
illness of the flesh to the blissful- 
ness of heaven. 

She was born in Herkimer, N. Y., 
among the hills and valleys of that 
picturesque country. She was gift- 
ed and naturally brilliant, loving 
the flowers, picking them when a 
mere child with delight to adorn 
the home, the schoolroom, and the 
church. She admired nice things 
and was pleased to share them with 
friends. As she went to school she 
displayed precosity of mind and 
soul. With all her might she 
strove “to seek and know.” She 
ranked high in conduct and studies. 
She was loved by her teachers and 
schoolmates. 

When she was fourteen years old 
her family moved to Keene, N. H., 
where she revelled in new things, 
making most possible out of school 
advantages. Here she stood well 
in her classes, soon becoming noted 
for high rank in spelling, reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic and 
grammar. As she advanced into 
higher branches she rapidly grew in 
love of knowledge and _ wisdom. 
Noble thoughts bubbled right out 
of her mind and heart. Her san- 
guine, nervous temperament push- 
ed her right on in the pursuit of 
learning the why and wherefore of 
matters. She early came to pa- 
tronize the public library, reading 
the best of books, being fondest of 
the Bible and the dictionary. She 
loved poetry, art and science and 


rapidly grew in general informa- 
tion. When institutes were start-. 
ed in Cheshire County she took a 
deep interest in them. She loved 
children and took early to teaching, 
feeling it must be her life vocation 
and furthermore was pleased to 
help her good father and mother in 
supporting and educating three 
promising brothers and herself, all 
anxious to learn and out-grow 
themselves, making the world wiser 
and better for their living in it. 
Mrs. Parker taught for nearly 
thirty years, some twenty of them 
in Troy. She had a_ wonder- 
ful power to stimulate her pupils 
with good thoughts and high aspir- 
ations. She wished to have her 
pupils ponder and cherish good 


things, like the bravery of Abraham 


or the great heartedness of Moses, 
or the determination of Joan of 
Arc, or the faithfulness of Mary, or 
the practice of Dorcas in doing 
good. She didn’t do this to appear 
religious but it came of itself, just 
as water runs down hill. Her 
tones, gestures and movements ex- 
pressed in a pleasing way her de- 
pendence upon God. She was con- 
scious all the while of this, for she 
well understood her entire de- 
pendence upon God for every 
thought or deed done; that she 
couldn’t breath once without his 
help. All this went on without any 
pretention to piety; so it was beau- 
tiful in expression and influence. 
Every teacher should be conscious 
of the presence of God and feel de- 
pendent upon his helpfulness. If 
she feels dependent on herself, she 
will be pretentious and quite certain 
to be desirous to show off. At 
least she will not feel the responsi- 
bility resting upon her for the cor- 
rect education of those under her 
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charge; she is likely to do as little 
work as possible and get as much 
pay for it as she can. It was far 
otherwise with Mrs. Parker, really 
right the opposite; she was liable 
to overdo in school and out of it. 

While in Troy she was happily 
united in marriage to Mr. Wilfred 
Parker and went to live in a most 
sightly place, a mile from Troy vil- 
lage, which presents some of the 
most fascinating landscape pic- 
tures. After this event, she kept 
right on teaching. At length, as a 
son and daughter came into her 
home she rejoiced and praised God! 
Now how she thought and planned 
for the future, adding zest to her 
teaching. She desired that both of 
the promising children should have 
a college education. 

After long and successful service 
in Troy she came to Marlboro to 
teach. Apparently she was most 
vigorous in body and mind and 
taught for more than a year with 
eminent success; but an_ internal 
disease was at work, cutting off the 
threads of her physical body; in 
spite of all physician, nurse and 
husband and son could do, in a few 
months she passed into the lustral 
light, causing friends to lament, 
saying, “She hath done what she 
could” on earth and has gone with 
great riches into the blessed Be- 
yond to live and aid all dear ones 
gone on before, and the dear ones 
left behind. Such living is verily 
worth living, beautiful in the radi- 
ance of earth and glorified in the 
effulgence of the Most High! Her 
last words and acts were full of 
hope, peace, encouragement and 
resignation. Her Christian faith 
was triumphant, placing a seal of 
Glory upon her life that had been 
made perfect through suffering and 
self-denial. 

She was always anxious to keep 
up with the times or somewhat 
ahead of them; accordingly, her 
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reading was extensive and reliable, 
and she wrote many an essay and 
prepared lectures on timely sub- 
jects, reading them before _insti- 
tutes, home circles, temperance so- 
cieties, on decoration days and 
gatherings. She had a good voice 
for public speaking, using chest 
tones, backed by carrying force, so 
she could be distinctly heard in 
large auditoriums, or speaking out- 
doors. 

Mrs. Parker was deeply interest- 
ed in the last session of our legis- 
lature, so far, especially, as making 
changes in our laws as to improve 
our schools. She highly approved 
of having laws made so that all the 
children in the state would be under 
the supervision of superintendents 
and that the larger towns and cities 
should give financial aid to the 
smaller towns to lengthen out their 
schools that all the schools might be 
in session about the same number 
of weeks during the year. This 
she felt was putting in practice the 
virtue of the stronger helping the 
weaker. This she felt must be 
done to have our schools truly 
democratic and Christian. 

She felt too that the teachers are 
responsible to a large extent to 
have their children properly classi- 
fied and graded. This must be 
done to have the children spend 
their time profitably while in 
school. So the teachers must do a 
deal of thinking and working out of 
school hours. The difference be- 
tween a true artist and a spectator 
is, the first knows beforehand what 
he is to do, the second works with- 
out any plan. The one has studied 
beauty and pondered over it till he 
can see the painting on the canvass 
before he has touched the brush, or 
if he be sculptor, he can see in the 
rough block of marble the statue 
before his hammer has struck the 
chisel. So the teacher beforehand 
should know what she is to do. 





MEMORIAL OF TEACHERS 


Mrs. Parker sought to know the 
best educated men and women by 
conversing with them, hearing them 
lecture, or reading about them, so 
she was familiar with Horace Mann, 
D. P. Page, Hon. G. P. Marsh, 
Mary Lyons, Winship and throngs 
of others, for she was self-educated, 
as all true teachers are, and as she 
went before her classes she could 
draw from a fund of knowledge to 
illustrate and make plain the sub- 
ject taught. She  was_ strictly 
honest in her dealings with others 
and particularly in the schoolroom. 
She was never given to race partial- 
ity. She regarded all as children 
of God and should be treated as 
such; accordingly, her Catholic chil- 
dren were treated just as fairly as 
the Protestant, the Italian as the 
Finn, and the poor as the rich. 

She took special pains to know 
the parents of her pupils that both 
parties might labor together for the 
good of the taught. Her motto 
semed to be “Nothing but the best.” 
It was her joy to teach and see her 
pupils outgrow themselves. She 
was quick and ready to impart 
knowledge and she wanted _ her 
pupils to do likewise. She was al- 
ways a student herself, even up to 
the very last; she was bound, “To 
seek and know.” She was a good 
disciplinarian. She seldom failed 
to reform and redeem the wayward. 
Therefore, she not only sought to 
make her children wiser, but better. 
She always linked the present with 
the future, time with eternity. 
Many have been guided and made 
better by her teaching. 


“Ever and ever she shall stand 
In the true history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood.” 


Her funeral was on a bitter cold 
December day in the Congregation- 
alist chapel of Marlboro, of whose 
church she was a faithful member, 
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attended by Rev. Dr. S. H. McCol- 
lester assisted by Miss Mildred 
Holtham, music teacher of Troy, 
who beautifully sang, “Crossing the 
Bar.” A goodly number of rela- 
tives and friends were present, 
deeply lamenting the departure of 
the Christian woman. The body 
was borne to Troy and the relatives 
rode in automobiles to the place 
where they tenderly laid the re- 
mains in the Parker family lot of 
the new cemetery. 


SARAH Futter (Bickrorp) HaArFEy. 
By Rev. Harry LeRoy Brickett. 


Among the many notable person- . 
ages that New Hampshire has 
given to the world, whose lives 
have contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the good of humanity, and 
whose personal touch set in motion 
springs of influence that yet are 
giving forth mental and moral re- 
freshment and power, was Sarah 
Fuller (Bickford) Hafey. She was 
born amid historic surroundings, 
not far from the McNeils of revolu- 
tionary fame, and the historic man- 
sion with the bronze tablet in 
front that marks the birthplace of 
Franklin Pierce, the fourteenth 
President of the United States. 
Her parents, James D. and Eliza- 
beth (Conn) Bickford, were of, 
sturdy New England stock, whose 
home at the Upper Village, Hills- 
boro, was known far and wide for 
the hospitality and good cheer, the 
friendship and welcome, extended 
to all so fortunate as to be guests 
beneath its roof. Three children, 
one daughter and two sons, were 
welcomed into this household. One 
son, while a student at Harvard 
University was drowned in the 
Charles river; the other son, Frank 
J., carries on the home farm which 
his father bought and to which he 
moved his family many years ago. 
The daughter, the subject of this 
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memorial, early gave promise of a 
useful and brilliant future. The 
little red school house of earlier 
days, where pupils were taught 
(not crammed,) where the reason- 
ing powers were developed, and 
where those, who afterward became 
great and eloquent in debate, re- 
ceived first impressions that were 
lasting, was where the daughter, 
Sarah began her public education. 
Then followed instruction in Wash- 
ington and Francestown Acade- 
mies, which like others in those 
days were popular and ranked high 
in scholarship, but now are replac- 
ed largely by the modern High 
.School; and, in addition,as a prac- 
tical part of her education came a 
course of study at a Business Col- 
lege where mathematics and 
penmanship systematically were 
taught. At the age of sixteen she 


herself taught with marked success 


her first school. She was a natural 
teacher, having the gift of impart- 
ing to others that which she her- 
self so well knew. Her services 
were sought by such institutions as 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Lasell Seminary, and in_ public 
schools and private classes. It is 
pleasant to hear from some of Bos- 
ton’s leading citizens who were un- 
der her instruction, the testimony 
borne to her ability and worth as a 
teacher. She married Charles M. 
Hafey, a lawyer in New York, and 
the one child, a son, born to them, 
died in infancy. 

It was, perhaps, as a writer of 
verse and as a writer of prose, that 
she was best known. Her writings 
were published in papers, periodi- 
cals and magazines, and were wide- 
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ly read by a large circle of interest- 
ed subscribers. For two terms she 
was Engrossing Clerk at the State 
House, Boston, for which position 
she was well fitted; her handwrit- 
ing being as clear and regular as 
print, and resembling in smoothness 
and beauty steel engraving. She 
was a frequent contributor to this 
magazine, and any article from her 
pen was a welcome contribution 
that was read and enjoyed by its 
large constituency of readers. It 
was some years ago that Mrs. Hafey 
returned to Hillsboro, and to the 
home of her earlier years to enjoy 
with her loved ones a well earned 
and long needed rest. Her life 
filled to the full with useful service 
to the individual and the communi- 
ty, had grown and_ mellowed, 
responsive to every cry of human 
need, and ready to lend a hand; she 
was the same helpful personage all 
through her more than eighty years 
of life. With the going of the 
month of January, 1920, she, too, 
obedient to the divine mandate, 
went to that other and better home, 
even an Heavenly. On “Tues- 
day, February 3, at 2 o’clock p. m., 
relatives and friends gathered at the 
old home to pay the last tribute of 
respect and love to her memory. 
At her request, Rev. Harry L. 
Brickett, pastor of the Elm Street 
Congregational Church, South- 
bridge, Mass., was the officiating 
clergyman. She was laid to rest in 
the beautiful cemetery between the 
two villages, where sleep the honor- 
ed and patriotic dead, in the family 
lot, by the side of her loved ones 
gone before, with the setting of the 
sun. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST FRIENDLY TREES 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


THE OAK 


“A glorious tree is the brave old oak, 
That has stood for a thousand years 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around 
Like a king among his peers.” 


The oak has well been called the 
king of the forest. It stands for 
rugged  strength—the “Mighty 
Oak” men call it. An oak tree is 
the embodiment of strength and 
grandeur. Its limbs are strong 
with the life long wrestle with the 
winds. The spirit of strength, en- 
durance, long-life that attaches to 
the oak has been observed for 
thousands of years; the Romans 


crowned their heroes with chaplets 
of oak leaves, and the Druid priests 


offered their sacrifices to the oak. 
[In Germany of the middle ages it 
was said the oak was the special 
tree of Thor, the God of thunder 
and power. As we might expect in 
a tree of such strength, the oak 
shows individuality, and there is 
more variety among the oak trees 
than is found among other of the 
tree families. Each tree has in- 
dividuality, and looking at a hun- 
dred oaks you will find all different 
where the pines and other families 
are so much alike. 

It is said there are over 300 species 
of oak tree—the white, red and 
yellow oaks are the ones best known 
in New Hampshire; as is also the 
little scarlet or scrub oak, which 
while having littlé beauty in a 
single tree, yet they unite in giving 
us the first blows of the golden foli- 
age in the fall and retain their leaves 
throughout the winter in spite of 
storms and winds. 

Probably of the trees known in 
history more are oaks than of any 


other—this is largely because of the 
great length of life of the oak. Most 
famous of these is the famous 
“Charter Oak” of Hartford, where 
Capt. Wadsworth hid the charter 
of the colony of Connecticut when 
Major Andros demanded its” sur- 
render in 1686. Boston’s “Liberty 
Oak” planted when the colony was 
four years old and destroyed in the 
siege of Boston, was mourned for 
years. Dedham has an oak which 
was sought to be bought to make 
timber for the frigate Constitution. 
Billerica has its oak under which 
Washington rested as he _ toured 
New England, and Bedford has its 
gigantic Winthrop Oak, which stood 
on one corner of the farm of John 
Winthrop in 1637. 

When I was a lad yearly I saw 
the great trunks of 70 to 90 feet 
in length being drawn to Newbury- 
port for ship timber; and one load 
once broke thru Chain-Bridge, kill- 
ing cattle but the drivers saved 
themselves by jumping. For the 
first 250 years in New England 
man’s chief business was the des- 
truction of the virgin forests; with 
axe and torch he cut down the 
monarchs of years and left the land 


‘but a piece of “slashing,” and how 


many an oak withstood for 500 
years the winds of New Hampshire 
storms to fall by the axe of a New 
Hampshire settler. 

Down in Athens, Ga., once lived 
a man who became so attached to 
an oak that sheltered him _ that 
when he died he made a will and 
“in consideration of the love he bore 
the oak, he conveyed to it, posses- 
sion of itself, and of all land on 8 
feet each side of the tree.” And 
there the proud old oak stands, no 
longer owned by man. Would that 
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some of the fathers in New Hamp- 
shire had held similar regard for 
some of the grand old oaks _ that 
have fallen. 


“Sing for the oak-tree, the monarch 
of the wood. 
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Sing for the oak-tree, that groweth 
green and good; 

That groweth broad and branching 
within the forest shade, 

That groweth now, and still shall 
grow, when we are lowly laid.” 


EDITORIAL 


New Hampshire towns, at their 
annual March meetings, were libe- 
ral, but not unwisely so, in the mat- 
ter of appropriations. | Memorials 
for our brave representatives in the 
World War continue to engage the 
public interest, and at least one of 
permanent artistic value is assured 
by the decision of the town of Ex- 
eter to spend $20,000 in executing 
the design of her famous sculptor 
son, Daniel C. French. The wel- 
fare and wishes of the survivors of 


the great conflict were given heed in 
numerous instances by providing 
quarters for the posts of their order, 
the American Legion; and where 
this action was combined with the 
establishment or support of a Com- 


munity House the public benefit 
was ___ especially well served. 
A gratifying degree of co-operation 
between towns and state was in evi- 
dence in action concerning the public 
schools, the public health, highways, 
forestry, libraries, etc. 
number of towns provided for Old 
Home Day observances, and Harris- 
ville, Stewartstown, Wolfeboro, 
Chester, and possibly other places, 
took action towards celebrating var- 
ious anniversaries of their incorpo- 
ration. The town of Dublin had its 
new town history ready for inspec- 
tion on town meeting day and in 
other towns provision was made for 
continuing or beginning such work. 


The usual . 


Readers of articles contributed to 
this number cn New Hampshire 
highways, past and present, will be 
impressed with the important part 
which roads have played, and con- 
tinue to play in the history, develop- 
ment, progress and political econ- 
omy of this state. From the stage 
coach and the turnpike to the auto- 
mobile and the boulevard, the course 
of events can be clearly traced. 
There was a half century interreg- 
num, during which attention center- 
ed upon roads of steel for the iron 
horse; but now the public highway 
is again first in importance and its 
problems of construction and main- 
tenance, complicated by the tre- 
mendous increase in motor traffic, 
come home to every citizen and tax 
payer. A great deal of money has 
been wasted upon New Hampshire 
roads in the past. Even now we are 
far from getting 100 cents in value 
for every dollar expended. But con- 
ditions are improving. Federal, 
state and local plans are being link- 
ed-up harmoniously and advantag- 
eously. Our state highway depart- 
ment, ably directed and tactfully 
administered, is struggling valiantly 
to master its difficult situation, and 
in its work it has, to a constantly 
increasing degree, the intelligent and 
sympathetic support of local authori- 
ties and the people in general 
throughout New Hampshire, 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


THE TURNPIKES OF NEW ENGLAND: 


And Evolution of The Same 
Through England, Virginia and 
Maryland. By Frederic J. Wood. 
Illustrated. Pp. 461. Cloth, $10. 


Boston; Marshall Jones Company. 


Tradition is not fact. 
it be accepted as a_ substitute. 
When it comes to discovering 
actual facts regarding early New 
England days and ways, it is nec- 
essary to search old records, and, 
like Mr. Wood, “blow the dust from 
each volume top as it is taken from 
its long undisturbed resting place.” 

Everyone has read about the 
pathless forests which our ancestors 
had to open up, and there is a halo 
of splendor about the old _ stage- 
coach days, but an accurate knowl- 
edge of what came between is lack- 
ing. We have accepted tradition 
hearsay without investigation; the 
actual facts as presented by Major 
Wood are much more interesting. 
He not only shows how all roads 
lead to the Turnpike, but so thor- 
oughly, and in a manner easily un- 


Nor should 


derstood, describes the “ways and 
means” of the turnpikes in the dif- 
ferent New England States that we, 
much to our surprise, find the ac- 
count extremely interesting and not 
as dry as the dust on those same 
roads, which was quite what we ex- 
pected. 

An article in this number of the 
Granite Monthly takes us_ over 
some of the New Hampshire turn- 
pikes. Naturally we feel that our 
own turnpikes are a little more in- 
teresting than those of other states; 
our roads in the mountain region 
prepare the way for magnificent 
views and wonderful scenery. 
However the ancestors of most New 
Hampshire families came from some 
town in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut, and we are just as interested 
in the roads they travelled. 

We most heartily congratulate 
Mr. Wood on having done one of 
those things that can’t be done, and 
we encore our congratulations for 
the entertaining and_ satisfactory 
way in which he has taken us over 
the turnpikes of New England. 
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HENRY W. BLAIR 


Henry W. Blair, former United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, died in 
Washington, D. C., March 14. He was 
born in Campton, December 6, 1834, the 
son of William Henry and Lois (Baker) 
Blair, both of whom died in his early 
youth, so that his boyhood was one of 
hard work and his education limited to 
the town schools and two terms at the 
Plymouth Academy. By persevering ap- 
plication ‘he secured admittance to the 
New Hampshire bar, and in 1859 was 
elected solicitor of Grafton County. He 
served in the Civil War as_ lieutenant 
colonel of the 15th N. H. Vols., and was 
twice wounded in the assault upon Port 
Hudson. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives in 
1866 and of the state senate in 1867-8. 
He served in the 44th and 45th Congresses 
and then two. terms, 1879-1891, in the 
United States Senate. He was appointed 
and confirmed as United States minister 
to China, but was persona non. grata to 
the Chinese government because of his 


attitude on Chinese immigration, and re- 


signed the appointment. In 1892 he re- 
turned to Congress for one term. For 
the past quarter of a century he has 
practiced law in Washington, giving much 
time, also to literature and to activity as 
a publicist. Senator Blair married Eliza 
Ann Nelson of Plymouth, a woman of 
great intellectual gifts, who died January 
2, 1907. Their son, Henry P. Blair, is a 
prominent attorney of Washington, D. C-. 

Senator Blair received the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Dartmouth 
College in 1873. He introduced into Con- 
gress Dec. 27, 1876, the first legislation 
seeking to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. He was an 
ardent champion of woman suffrage; was 
the author of the bill establishing the 
United States department of labor; sought 
to secure federal aid to the states in 
education; and introduced and favored in 
Congress many other pieces of important 
and progressive legislation. He was the 
author of many books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles, of which the most im- 
portant was a comprehensive volume or 
“The Temperance Movement.” 


FRANK J. PILLSBURY 


A valued contributor to the Granite 
Monthly who recently has _ passed 
away, was Deacon Frank J. Pillsbury of 


Concord, who died February 29. The 
issue of this magazine for February, 1920, 
contained one of his valuable historical 
articles. 

Mr. Pillsbury was born in Concord, 
June 3, 1844, educated in the city schools, 
and engaged in business pursuits there 
throughout his life. In 1911 he represent- 
ed his ward in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature. For many years he was_ the 
treasurer and one of the most active mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church, whose 
history he had written for the Granite 
Monthly. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical and Genealogical so- 
cieties and greatly interested in the sub- 
jects of their work. Mr. Pillsbury was 
prominent in fraternal orders, having been 
grand master of the exchequer of the 
Knights of Pythias of the state; a past 
patriarch of the local I. O. O. F. encamp- 
ment, and a member of the Patrons of 
Husbandry and Red Men. 

Mr. Pillsbury is survived by a daughter, 
Dorothy of Concord; two sons, Thomas of 
Wilmington, Del., and Benjamin of Water- 
town, Mass.; and a sister, Mrs. Orrin T. 
Carter of Concord. 


ANDREW KILLOREN 

Andrew Killoren, who introduced in the 
New Hampshire legislature of 1889 the 
bill making Labor Day a legal holiday, 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 17, 
1853, but had lived for 64 years in Dover, 
where he died February 19, having been 
engaged in retail business there during 
most of his life. 

He was educated in the city schools and 
for 18 years showed his interest in them 
as a member of the board of education. 
An ardent Democrat in politics, he was a 
prominent member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of 1887, 1889 and 1891, and of 
the State Senate of 1893. At each of 
these sessions his name was connected 
with important legislation on labor and 
other lines. Mr. Killoren had served on 
the water and health boards, as well as 
the school board of Dover. He had been 
state treasurer of the A. O. H. and at- 
tended three national conventions of that 
order. 


GEORGE S. MORRILL 


George S. Morrill, distinguished civil 
engineer, was born in Penacook, March 
28, 1843, the son of Asa Hall and Naomi 
(Chadwick) Morrill, and died there Feb- 
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ruary 9. He attended public and’ private 
schools and at the age of 21 went to Cali- 
fornia where he was engaged in survey- 
ing and building. Returning to New Eng- 
land, Mr. Morrill took up the work of 
railway surveying, and in 1870 began a 
connection with the Old Colony Railroad 
which continued throughout his active life. 
From 1882 until 1895, when the road was 
absorbed by the New Haven system, Mr. 
Morrill was the Old Colony’s chief en- 


GeorceE S. 


gineer and in that capacity had charge of 
a large amount of important construction 
work. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can and Boston Sociéties of Civil En- 


gineers. During his vacations and after 
his retirement from active service, Mr. 
Morrill travelled widely on this continent 
and abroad. In November, 1867, he mar- 
ried Miss Clara Moody, who died in 
August, 1918.° Their two sons _ survive: 
Asa H. Morrill of Portland, Me., con- 
struction engineer of the Maine Central 
Railroad, and Harley W. Morrill, agent 
of the Ludlow, Mass., Associates. 


WALTER D. H. HILL 


Walter David Hammons Hill, who died 
at North Corway, March 12, was born in 
Sandwich, Feb. 26, 1870, the son of David 
Hammons and Mary (Moulton) Hill. He 
was educated in the schools of his native 
town and at Brewster Free Academy, 
Wolfeboro, and studied law with the firm 
of Niles & Carr, Lynn, Mass., and with 
the Sprague Correspondence School. He 


MorRrILL 


was register of probate of Carroll county 
from 1893 until 1901, and later for eight 
years was county solicitor, prosecuting 
several important cases. He was a Re- 
publican in politics and had served his 
town as moderator. He was a director 
of the North Conway Loan and Banking 
Company and a trustee of the Memorial 
Hospital there. February 26, 1908, he 
married Miss Lena Pitman, daughter of 
the late Lycurgus Pitman. She survives 
him, as does one sister, Mrs. Bertha 
Drew of Freedom. 
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MRS. OCTAVIA C. QUINBY 


Octavia, daughter of Benjamin -J. and 
M. Aborn (Batchelder) Cole, was born 
at Lake Village and died in New York 
City, March 9. She married Henry 
Brewer Quinby of Lakeport, governor of 
New Hampshire 1911-1912, by whom she 
is survived, and by one son, Henry Cole 
Quinby, and one daughter, Mrs. Hugh N. 
Camp, Jr., both of New York City. Mrs. 
Quinby was a member of the Park Street 
Church at Lakeport, of the New York 
City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and of the New 
York City Chapter of the National Society 
of American Women. Mrs. Quinby was 
a woman of great ability and strength of 
character, devoted to good works and an 
ardent advocate of important reforms 
she rejoiced to see largely realized during 
her lifetime. 


JOHN C. PATTEE 


John Converse Pattee, born in Brown- 
ington, Vt., November 30, 1848, the son 
of Rev. Moses and Clarissa (Robinson) 
Pattee, died at his home in North Strat- 
ford, February 9. He came to New 


Hampshire 50 years ago, but previously 
had represented the town of Bloomfield 


in the Vermont legislature of 1870, of 
which he was the youngest member. He 
had also served in the New Hampshire 
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Legislature; had been. treasurer of Coos 
county; and had held all the offices in his 
town. The Legislature of 1913 elected 
him commissary general of the state, but 
he declined to qualify for the office. Mr. 
Pattee had been highly successful in the 
mercantile business to which he had de- 
voted his life. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason, an Odd Fellow and Knight of 
Pythias. He is survived by two children; 
Ethelyn M. and Neal D. Pattee. 


BELA CHAPIN 


Bela Chapin, oldest of Granite Monthly 
contributors, died at his home in Clare- 
mont, February 24. He was born in New- 
port, February 19, 1829, the son of 
Phineas and Lydia (Osgood) Chapin, and 
graduated from Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, in the class of 1853. He learned 
the trade of a printer and for a time was 
the owner of the Dartmouth Press at 
Hanover. For 50 years, however, he had 
lived upon the farm where he died. In 
1883 he compiled and edited a compre- 
hensive volume, “The Poets of New 
Hampshire,” which had a large sale. He 
had contributed verse to the Granite 
Monthly almost from its beginning, and in 
the March, 1919, issue, appeared a poem 
written by him on his 90th birthday. He 
is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
ae 4 C. Melendy, his classmate at K. 








HERBERT C. Hoover 
The Best Man for President of the United States. See Page 215. 





